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MAKE EASY FOR 


WE PROVIDE THIS INSTRUCTION MANUAL 


E know that introducing a new course of 

study into any commercial school is not 
easy. But it can be made quite easy if the proper 
teaching materials are available. 

That’s why we prepared this new instruction 
manual—“DITTO—Its Use and Operation.” It’s 
designed especially for the hundreds of commer- 
cial schools that are introducing courses of study 
in Ditto Equipment. 

The teaching of the use and operation of Ditto 
is today recognized as a prime requisite to any 
modern office equipment course; and well it 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


should be, for Ditto is standard equipment in 
leading offices in every line of business. 

This new instruction manual outlines a com- 
plete course of study in Ditto equipment. It’s ex- 
tremely flexible—can be made to suit the amount 
of time you have available for such a course. 

A sample copy of our new manual will be sent 
free to any teacher, and a sufficient number of 
copies for an entire class will be provided free 
where Ditto courses are taught. Write us for a 
copy. See for yourself how easy we have made it 

for your school to teach “The Use and Opera- 
tion of DITTO.” 


Yes, I’d like to receive your booklet “DITTO—Its Use and Operation,” an instruction manual for commercial schools. 
No obligation, of course. : 


DITTO INCORPORATED e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LEADING EDUCATORS AGREE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
Ediphone Voice Writing 
invaluable for business success 


Ediphone Voice Writing equipment is an 
essential part of business education today. 
Progressive schools are installing Pro- 
technic Ediphones. Business men in every 
line demand of their employees a thorough 
knowledge of Voice Writing. The use 
of Ediphone equipment is an important 
factor in the modern office. 


The new Pro-technic Ediphone is the 
latest development of the Edison Labora- 
tories. It is completely enclosed, dust- 
proof, new in design and principle, with 
unusual qualities in voice recording and 
transcription. 


Ask to see this new Pro-technic 
Ediphone. Investigate its many advantages. 
Telephone The Ediphone, your city. An 
Edison man will gladly call and give you 
the full details of the latest in Voice 
Writing equipment. 


A New Text-book 
for Ediphone secretaries! 


A most helpful and nannies new “Ediphone Sec- 
retarial Course” has been prepared by the Ediphone 
Department of Educational Training. It is a va'y - 
able aid to both teachers and students. It con- 
forms with the latest educational methods and con- 
tains a wide range of secretarial information and 
working material. Send for our PAMPHLET OF 
SPECIMEN PAGES from this new course of instruc- 


tion. Mail the coupon for your copy. 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED 
DICTATING MACHINE 


Please send me FREE 
CO Eien. Pamphlet of Ediphone Secretarial 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. Course Specimen Pages. 
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Special Point for 


ACCOUNTANTS 


FIRM, SMOOTH-WRITING 
CANNOT POSSIBLY WRITE 
A HEAVY LINE 


The ideal point for interlining, checking and small 
writing. The finest ‘‘tool’’ ever produced as an aid to 
accountants in making their exacting work easier, 
neater and speedier. 

Pen equipped with special ink feed which, in con- 
junction with the special point, assures a uniformly 
thin stroke. Ask for a Waterman’s with a “Purple” 
Point—from $3.25 to $10. 

Waterman’s dealers invite you to make the Water- 
man’s 7-Point Test—the sure way of getting the right 
point for your particular vocation or general writing use. 


Write for free booklet, 
**Waterman’s Special Points” 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 191 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. | Waterman's 


What A “Scoop” Is To A Newspaper, So 


A re Y O U Is A Basal Adoption To A Publisher! 


teaching these topics in your ANNOUNCING THE ADOPTION OF 


ELEMENTS OF 
BOOKKEEPING COURSE? ECONOMICS 


Personal record-keeping (With Problems) 
Family record-keeping By RICHARD FEIER 


Budgeting FOR THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 


Income tax information 
Training for community service AKRON, OHIO 
Vocabulary building 
e 
cord- i i 

—— A Textbook that is upto date 
Vocational bookkeeping that is written for the compre- 

ow hension of the student; that in- 


The new seventeenth edition of 20TH CEN- the NEW DEAL: 


TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING offered at the very low price of-—— 
will enable you to incorporate these topics 
into your course. Use this new book to make e 
your course more practical and more com- 


plete. ‘a ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. ASK FOR SCHOOL DISCOUNT 
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Teach Dictaphone Business Practice 
with Nuphonic Reproduction 
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As new as tomorrow! 


This new model Dictaphone Transcribing It is as simple to operate as any office ma- 


Machine, featuring Nuphonic Reproduction, chine can be. 

is a revelation in clarity of reproduction. De- Dictaphone Courses become increasingly 

signed by the well known industrial designer popular wherever this new model is used. 
Give your students an opportunity to estab- 

Stanford Briggs, it is an outstanding achieve- lish new standards of proficiency with this re- 

ment in office equipment development. markable transcribing machine. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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EDITOR 


IAL 


COMMENT 


Aon 


Opportunity 


Leet? 


TATISTICS show that there are 
1,500,000 retail stores in the United 
States and that during the period 

from 1929 to 1933 there was no change in 

this number. Statistics further show that 

90% of the retail business is done by the 

small retail stores. These factors are 

significant in so far as business education 
is concerned. For a long time we have 
beon talking about training people for re- 
ta'l store occupations, and while we have 
done a great deal of work with some sat- 
is‘action in the preparation of workers 
for the large department stores, we have 
done practically nothing in our public or 
poivate schools, either on the lower or on 


the upper level, to train people for the 
small retail store. 

During the depression many high school 
and college graduates, and those who were 
formerly employed in other fields, ac- 
cepted jobs as assistants to parents or 
relatives who owned small stores. Some 
of these thus employed saw an excellent 
opportunity for independently owned 
stores of such type and asked for courses 
that would give them training in these 
fields. The schools had nothing to offer. 

Investigation shows that small retail 
stores offer a profitable career for many. 
Experts among mercantile agencies have 
stated that with proper training and un- 


derstanding of business management, 
store display, the marketing and purchase 
of goods, proper overhead figuring, and 
good advertising, many failures among 
small store owners can be eliminated. 
What an excellent educational opportunity 
our schools have in offering such courses 
to adults, high school and college gradu- 
ates, who desire and who may be induced 
to enter a field that is the main bulwark 
of American business. The independent 
retail store offers fine opportunities to 
our young men and women. Will the 
business schools take cognizance of this? 
Alexander S. Massell, Central School 
of Business and Arts, New York, N. Y. 
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ed Business 
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What Should Be the Purpose of the 
Advanced Everyday Business Course? 


vanced business training, or “every- 

day business,” as the writer pleases 
to call it, its aims, objectives, and out- 
comes should be presented, and the philos- 
ophy underlying such a course or pro- 
gram should be discussed. The title ad- 
vanced business training assumes that 
there is an elementary business training 
course or program. This being the case, 
one should know what is covered in the 
elementary program, and then decide 
whether the advanced course should be an 
advanced treatment of the same topics, a 
more intensive treatment of them, or en- 
tircly new ones. 

Nine or ten years ago the elementary 
business training course gave much at- 
tention to preparing drop-out pupils for 
office and store jobs. The other pupils in 
the class were supposed to benefit from 
its supposed try-out or vocational-guid- 
ance values by gaining information of 
how business is conducted. Later, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of jobs for chil- 
dren, and because of the discovery that 
such a course had little if any carry-over 
into the lives of the pupils, job-training 
features were dropped and more general 
information material was introduced. 
Now, the value of general information is 
being questioned. The critical study of 
educational methods and outcomes that 
has been under way for the last two or 
three years seems to prove that the mere 
accumulation of facts has little value. In 
order to convince his faculty of this fact, 
a high school principal recently gave his 
eighty-six teachers a test consisting of 
five or ten questions on each of the tenth- 
year high school subjects—geometry, his- 
tory, biology, art, music, etc. Needless to 
say, they were not proud of the results. 

With the vocational type of junior busi- 
ness training out of the picture, and the 
questioning of the value of the fact-ac- 
cumulating type, the present trend in ele- 
mentary business training is toward the 
presentation of vital material intended to 
affect the personal development, attitudes, 


B EFORE suggesting a course in ad- 
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and behavior of the pupils, their economic 
security, and their acquaintance with the 
various business services at their disposal. 
The course would thus be classed as 
general education instead of special, tech- 
nical, or vocational education, as was the 
case with the older courses. In other 
words, the new course would be of value 
to all pupils rather than to a small voca- 
tional group. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, such a course would have even more 
vocational values than the older course, 
for business men regard right attitudes, 
proper behavior, and the ability to cooper- 
ate with others, of much greater im- 
portance than a knowledge of routine 
duties of the initial jobs into which the 


‘students would go. 


The Aims of the Advanced Course 

Accepting, then, these new aims for the 
elementary everyday business course of 
the ninth or tenth year, what should be 
the aims of the advanced course? 

In the first place, the advanced every- 
day business course should be thought of 
as general education pure and simple, and 
of vital value to every pupil in the school. 
It falls into the category of what is vari- 
ously called social-business, personal-busi- 
ness, or consumer education. It should 
not displace the skill or technical subjects 
which have put commercial education in 
the strong position that it holds today. 
When we say that the course is consumer 
rather than producer education, it must 
not be assumed that it should attempt to 
cover every type of consumer education. 
This very thing is causing the failure of 
certain experimental courses now being 
taught by certain commercial teachers. 
Teachers of home economics, chemistry, 
general science, and physiology are better 
prepared and have better facilities for 
teaching certain phases of consumer edu- 
cation than we have. Dr. Henry Harap 
points out the danger of commercial edu- 
cation attempting to teach consumer edu- 
cation, and throws out a real challenge 
to us when he says: 


“Consumer education is not worth the effort 
unless it stresses the common welfare. In a profit 


economy it requires more than common insight 
to discriminate between purely selfish business and 


the social good. The study of investing, real 
estate, insurance, utilities, banking, and the like 
may unwittingly become a means of perpetuating 
existing injustices. Indeed, with few exceptions, 
the theme of individual material success domi- 
nates the courses and textbooks in commercial 
education which I have examined. - 
“May I say frankly that the incorporation of 
consumer education in the department of business 
training is fraught with difficulties. The domi- 
nant attitude of mind is producer centered. I 
should myself be skeptical of the teaching of 
consumption economics by the average com- 
mercial teacher. He thinks in terms of the suc- 
advertiser, salesman, 


cessful business executive, a 
banker, office manager, merchant, realtor, _in- 
vestor, and trader. Yet, I should be the first 


to rejoice over any genuine success that the 

business educator may attain in the development 

of intelligent consumers.” 

The Business Teacher’s Part in Consumer 
Education 

It is true that business does have the 
profit motive and does not always have 
the social good at heart; but it is also 
true that many commercial teachers do 
not approve of many business practices 
going on around them. Better business 
bureaus, advertising clubs, and code au- 
thorities are constantly attempting to 
eliminate frauds, swindles, and unethical 
practices from business. It is true that 
many commercial teachers are very nar- 
rowly specialized, having little knowledge 
of economic principles or business prac- 
tices, and are therefore not qualified to 
teach courses in consumer education; but 
there are certainly some commercial teach- 
ers who are qualified. Let us quote Dr. 
Harap once more, for he has given many 
years of study to consumer education, is a 
straight thinker, and certainly has an un- 
prejudiced point of view: 

“The field of consumer education divides itself 
into three main fields: (1) the consumption of 
commodities, (2) the consumer’s financial prob- 
lems, and (3) consumer social action. It will be 
extremely difficult to determine what areas of 
consumption the department of business educa- 
tion should appropriate. It is conceivable that 
it might take over the financial and managerial 
aspects of consumption and possibly the purchase 
of services, such as transportation and communi- 
cation. It is doubtful whether the business de- 
partment should take over the buying units in 
consumer education. By virtue of experience, the 


(Concluded on Page 20) 


1“Business Education and the Consumer,” Pro- 
ceedings of the University of Chicago Confer- 
ence on Business Education, 1934. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Monograph 24, p. 113. 


Publicity tor 
Business Education 


by E. G. Blackstone, Ph.D. 


Vice President, National Council of Business Education, 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


Editor’s Note: Business men, parents, and the public, in general, do 

not know the program of business education as it is carried on in 

public and private schools. It is high time that the public be properly 

informed by means of a dignified program of publicity. Dr, Black- 

stone in this article presents his plan in behalf of the National Council 
of Business Education. 


HIS is an age of publicity. 
ij Those who market commodi- 

ties and services today are 
firmly convinced of the value of ad- 
vertising. Newspapers, magazines, 
billboards, bulletins, and circular let- 
ters continually tell us that ‘Dated 
coffee is best,” that we must insist 
upon knee action wheels in our new 
cars, and some company selling 
paint tells us that “if you save the 
surface you save all.” Maybe it is 
cosmetics rather than house paint. 
Political parties use national radio 
hook-ups to secure votes, Pres. 
Roosevelt uses them to explain na- 
tional policies, colleges enhance their 
prestige by radio classes and lectures, 
moving picture concerns show us ex- 
citing bits from coming pictures to 
persuade us to see them, and even 
the churches are going on the air. 
These advertising campaigns are 
enormously expensive but apparently 
they pay or they wouldn’t be con- 
tinued. Coffee, cigarettes, and mo- 
tor cars, politics, education, and re- 
ligion, all are served to us again and 
again through publicity. 


Are Business Teachers Too Con- 
servative? 


Business teachers must be ex- 
tremely conservative, however, for 
they don’t advertise. Go into the av- 
erage community and ask someone 
about the high school commercial de- 
partment and he will probably tell 
yvu that there is a commercial de- 
partment, but that he really doesn’t 
know a great deal about it. Detailed 
questions reveal that he doesn’t know 
the name of the commercial teacher, 
he doesn’t know what commercial 
subjects are being taught, and he 
doesn‘t even know whether or not 
the instructor is considered to be a 
good one. Why? Because nobody 
has taken the trouble to provide him 
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with opportunities to learn about 
them. 

Several years ago, a_ national 
leader in business education told me 
of an experience he had in a group 
of advertising men. They were talk- 
ing about business education, and this 
leader was saying something about 
the difficulties encountered in trying 
to secure new equipment and revi- 
sion of the business curriculum. An 
advertising man laughed at him, stat- 
ing that it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to secure such things. 
He went so far as to say that with 
what he knew about publicity, -he 
could go into any community in the 
country, and within a short time se- 
cure everything that a commercial 
teacher could possibly wish for. Do 
you suppose he was right? 

Some educational departments 
have been very effective in securing 
what they want; English for in- 
stance. Iinglish teachers have done a 
wonderful job of selling. Today 
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everyone seems to think that English 
must be taught every year through- 
out elementary school, junior high 
school, and senior high school. Then 
if one goes to college, he must take 
two years more. English must be 
included in the college entrance sul- 
jects, and “Every teacher should |e 
an English teacher.’ Personally 
think that English has been oversol:, 
but one must certainly admit that 
they have convinced the public of 
their values. It might seem queer 
to a foreigner that American chi!- 
dren, who have spoken and read ai 
written the English language since 
they were in kindergarden, must hay « 
so much training in their moth.» 
tongue. Maybe English is a treme: 
dously difficult subject to require so 
much teaching; certainly teachers 
of stenography often wonder tha: 
students could take so much of it ani 
get so little. But that is beside the 
point. The thing I want to impress 
upon you is that English is sold, con: 
pletely and probably everlasting!, 
sold. As a matter of fact, it is con- 
sidered to be heresy even to sugges 
that it doesn’t have all the valucs 
claimed for it. [Why isn’t business 
education equally well sold? 


Values of Education in Business 
Experience 


I am sure that you as commercial! 
teachers are well acquainted with the 
values of education in business expe- 
rience. You know perfectly well that 
at least two phases of commercial 
education are fully as valuable as is 
English. You realize that consumer 
education for business might readily 
be justified ahead of English, for af- 
ter all, high school English is pri- 
marily cultural, not utilitarian. Few 
of our students fail to make them- 
selves understood even though their 
utterances and writing may be crude. 
On the other hand, without consumer 
business training they are very apt 
to suffer actual losses through un- 
wise use of partial payments and 
small loan borrowings, through fail- 
ure to keep receipts and records, and 
a hundred other things. You realize 
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equally well that there is a crying 
need to provide every high school 
student with at least a minimum of 
economic intelligence, so that he may 
appreciate and understand the forces 
and influences actuating the economic 
life of the nation and of the indi- 
vidual. Is such training less valuable 
than linglish? 

Perhaps you realize, too, that mod- 
ern jusiness education must change 
in its vocational aspects. It is easy 
to prove that we have been training 
more stenographers and bookkeepers 
than we could place; that we have 
pass; the peak of production in 
thes. vocations. In fact, we have 
ever) begun to try to justify them on 
new vocational grounds. You know 
that there are several vocations in 
business in which there are more 
numerous positions than either 
bool. keeping or stenography, and 
we liave done little to provide train- 
ing for them, particularly selling, 
gencral clerical work, and the opera- 
tion of small businesses. Yet, when 
we go to our superintendent to 
urge that such additional training 
be given, he tells us that the com- 
munity can’t afford it. When we 
suggest that stenography and book- 
keeping be cut down so that con- 
sumer training, socio-business, and 
expanded vocational offerings may be 
taught, he hesitates because he feels 
that stenography and bookkeeping 
are the essences of commercial edu- 
cation. Why? Because he hasn't 
been sold on the newer ideas. 


What Needs to Be Done 


Hlow shall we secure desirable 
changes in business education when 
neither the business man, the school 
administrator, nor the general pub- 
lic are convinced of their merits? 
Frankly, we cannot possibly secure 
them under such conditions. We 
may as well face the problem now 
and henceforth, that until we inform 
them and convince them, we shall 
make little progress. I should like 
to see the newly organized National 
Council of Business Education adopt 
as one of its policies the organization 
of a national program of publicity 
about commercial education, and I 
should like to find a way to get every 
commercial teacher in the country to 
organize a plan of publicity for busi- 
ness education in his community, and 
to keep it going from now on. 

If we did this, we should derive a 
lot of benefits. In the first place, we 
could develop and retain the people’s 
confidence in the commercial depart- 
ments of our schools. We could cre- 
ate an informed, intelligent, and 
favorable public opinion. We could 
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stimulate better financial support, for 
no one can tell me that the American 
parent doesn’t want the best things 
in the world for his children. I am 
convinced that if he felt that his 
child’s best interests required train- 
ing on the bookkeeping machine, for 
instance, that he would see to it that 
the school provided such training, 
regardless of what it might do to his 
taxes. American citizens will not 
knowingly sacrifice their children to 
their pocketbooks. We could create 
an even more favorable attitude to- 
ward the commercial department in 
the schools themselves. 


Where It’s an Honor to Be a 
Commercial Student 


I know of one town, where as a 
result of several years of continuous 
publicity, the students who go about 
with their heads in the air are the 
commercial students. In that town 
the commercial department gives 
publicity to the academic, athletic, 
and social activities of its students. 
Everyone in town seems to think 
they have the finest commercial de- 
partment in the state. It’s an honor 
to be a commercial student there for 
the department is wide awake, up-to- 
date, and highly honored. Similar 
activities elsewhere would well aid 
in securing better housing, equip- 
ment, books, and supplies, would help 
students to secure positions after 
graduation, and would enhance the 
reputations of the teachers. In that 
particular town the academic teach- 
ers and the administrators are well 
informed about the policies of the 
commercial department, and they re- 
spect and honor them because every 
new movement planned is explained 
to them and sold to them on its ac- 
tual merits. No attempt has been 
made to build up the department on 
anything other than sheer merit and 
benefits to students and business men. 
They have confidence in their com- 
mercial department. 

After all, if the commercial de- 
partment is undermanned, poorly 
equipped, or has an inadequate cur- 
riculum, it is not the fault of the ad- 
ministrator, of the parents, or of the 
business men. They are not trained 
in the needs of business education. 
Most of them feel that the business 
department is as it should be or else 
they would be hearing complaints. 
In a general way they recognize that 
the person who should know more 
about education for business than 
anyone else in the community is the 
commercial teacher. If anyone is to 
be blamed for an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, it is the commercial teacher, 
and no one else. Perhaps we should 


blame the institutions that train com- 
mercial teachers for failure to ex- 
plain to them the need for continuous 
publicity, their responsibility for such 
publicity, and effective means for ad- 
ministering a publicity program. I 
fear that very few college classes 
even touch upon this subject. Let 
us not, however, spend any more 
time trying to place the blame. Let 
us rather spend a little time consider- 
ing how an effective publicity pro- 
gram may be instituted and adminis- 
tered. 


How to Organize a Publicity 
Program 


Business men know that in the 
preparation of any publicity cam- 
paign it is necessary to determine the 
different groups of the public who 
are to be reached, and the available 
media for the dissemination of pub- 
licity. Then the messages to be sent 
to each group must be determined, 
prepared and distributed. Further- 
more, such messages must be re- 
peated again and again until they are 
accepted. Let us see how such a 
program would be organized for 
commercial education. 

There are many groups to be 
reached with publicity about business 
education, There are the elementary 
and junior high school students who 
will come up to the high school in a 
short while ; there are the commercial 
students now in the high school who 
need to be made proud of the fact 
that they are commercial students; 
there are the non-commercial stu- 
dents who need to take one or more 
commercial subjects or who need to 
be made intelligent and appreciative 
of the values of business education ; 
there are the teachers and adminis- 
trators; the board of education, the 
alumni, the parents, the general pub- 
lic, the business men, who will hire 
our students, and finally there are 
the other commercial educators 
whose respect we wish to gain. 
Clearly no one medium will reach 
all these groups, not even the local 
newspaper. 

Fortunately there are many media 
which may be used, although many 
of them are not even recognized by 
most teachers. In addition to the lo- 
cal paper which might carry news 
items, editorial, and a school page, 
there is the school paper, the school 
annual, the high school handbook, 
and mimeographed bulletins and 
other materials prepared by the com- 
mercial department or students. I 
know one school where every paper 
typed or mimeographed by the com- 
mercial department carries a small 
box at the bottom with the words, 
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“Prepared by the commercial de- 
partment of Central High School.” 
Then there are such things as exhib- 
its of commercial work; and, by the 
way, the best place for such an ex- 
hibit is not in the commercial rooms 
or the corridors of the school, or the 
high school assembly room, but in a 
store window downtown. Further- 
more, it is surprisingly easy to per- 
suade a business man to give his win- 
dow space for a day or two to an ex- 
hibit or demonstration of commer- 
cial work. Still other media which 
may be used are talks before parent- 
teacher associations, women’s clubs, 
and business organizations which 
commonly are short of speakers and 
happy to know where another one 
may be secured ; open house to which 
the public is invited to see school 
work in progress, letters to employ- 
ers, radio programs by commercial 
students, posters, pageants, plays, as- 
sembly programs, and field trips by 
commercial classes. 

The wise teacher will use every 
one of these media as opportunity 
offers, so that every group which he 
wishes to contact may be reached; 
and if opportunity does not offer it- 
self gratuitously, he will seek invita- 
tions to present his messages. 


Golden Opportunities to Develop 


As to the messages to be distrib- 
uted, he is particularly fortunate, for 
the commercial department prob- 
ably has more things happening 
which are of interest to the public 
than almost any other department in 
the school. All he needs to do is to 
take advantage of them as they oc- 
cur, plus a bit of foresight in seeing 
to it that they do occur. Just think, 
for a minute of the opportunities. 
He can have displays or exhibits in 
the commercial rooms, in the school 
corridors, in the assembly, in the 
store windows, and at the county 
fair and other places of assembly. 
He can tell about the plans for eve- 
ning school or summer school, about 
placement of graduates, about social 
activities of commercial student 
groups, about mock trials, or plays, 
about summer activities of commer- 
cial teachers, about newly hired com- 
mercial teachers, about new move- 
ments in commercial education, 
about contests, open house, student 
demonstrations, full or part-time em- 
ployment of students, new equipment, 
births, deaths, marriages, and pro- 
motions among graduates, honors 
won by commercial students, state- 
ments from satisfied employers, en- 
rollment figures, field trips to local 
offices, results of surveys of com- 
mercial jobs in the community, cam- 
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PUBLICITY CHART 


Groups to te Reached 


Pupils 


Junior High 


Senior High Com*l 
Senior High (Non Com'l) 
Teachers (écademic 


Teachers (Com'} 


Publicity 
Media 


sdministrators 
Boerd of Education 


Aiuuni 
Parents 
~ Business Men 
General Public 
[Other Educetors 


Newspapers 
Nows items 


Activities to be Seport«., 
1. Displays 
2. New courses 


Editoriels 


3. Mew equipment, books, 
supplies 


Schcol page 


4. Night School 
5. Followeup reports 


Community groups 


6. Plecement of students 
Social activities 


Womens‘ clubs 
PTA 


Ticket selling campsiz:s 


Business cluts 


Talks by business men, 
students, graduates, 


School paper 


teachers, experts 
Mock trials or plays 


School ennuel 


Conmercial club activi‘es 
Pictures of departments, 


School hendtook 


studerts, teachers, 
ecuipment, awards 


Oper. House 


Summer activities of 
teachers 


Letters 


Yew teachers 
Speeches at conventions 


Redio 


lection to offices 
Few movements in Com'l 


Posters 


educ. 
Clerical work done by 


Bulletins 


students 
Student demonstrations 


Papers typed or 
mimeogre phed 


Contests 
Cpen house 
Partetine jobs of stu- 


Exhibits 


dent 
Alumni activities 


Talks 


Progrem of activities 
for year 


Megezines 


Report of year's activi- 
ties 


Pictures 


Honors won by students 
Appointment of advisory 


Reports 


council 
Statements from satisfied 


Plays 


employers 
Enrollment figures 


Assembly programs 


Field trips 
School offices held by 


Field trips 


com'l students 
Visit of elementary or 


paigns in which commercial students 
take over the sale of athletic tickets 
for the year, trips to conventions 
made by commercial teachers, 
speeches made by them there, and 
offices to which they are elected. He 
can prepare a program of activities 
planned for the commercial depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year, 
and a report of achievements at the 
end of the year. He can organize an 
advisory council on commercial edu- 
cation from the prominent men and 
women of the town and tell about 
them and their activities; and he 
can tell about the assignment of 
stenographic students to various 
members of the faculty. In fact, the 
opportunities are endless, if only he 
is alert to use them. 

Of course, it requires a lot of ef- 
fort to administer such a plan suc- 


Junior high pupils to 


oom’l dept 


cessfully, but it is not necessary that 
one person do it all. One person 
should plan the campaign and see 
that it is kept in motion; even in a 
one-commercial-teacher school aid is 
available. He can use other com- 
mercial teachers if there are any, he 
can appoint a public-relations com- 
mittee from the commercial club, and 
he can have representatives from 
alumni groups aid, as well as re- 
porters from the school and town 
newspapers, and perhaps secure aid 
from journalism classes in the school. 

The essential thing is to recognize 
the need for a program of continu- 
ous publicity, and to determine that 
never a month shall go by without 
some publicity about business e:u- 
cation. Every group must be reached 
repeatedly, every medium of value 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Research in 
Commercial Education 


by W. R. Odell 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


It is regrettable that there is little evidence of a plan behind the re- 
search programs in the field of commercial education, 


STATEMENT of 
A prominent in the field of 

commercial education sum- 
marives very well indeed the status of 
rese: rch in this field. The statement 
was made in 1926 by Mr. FE. W. 
Barr hart at a Commercial Education 
research conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He said at that 
lime: “What are the solved and the 
unsolved) problems in) commercial 
education today? Frankly, none ap- 
pear to be solved.” It is fair to say 
that this statement is as true today 
as when first it was made. 

There is little research being done 
by those who are in charge of com- 
mercial education in the half dozen 
or so institutions which carry on full 
programs of graduate work in this 
field. In terms of Professor Thomas 
H. characterization, these 
persons all must be extroverts ! While 
this lack of research activities on the 
part of those who direct research 
in this field is regrettable, attention 
should be directed to a still more un- 
fortunate condition. There is no 
evidence of any comprehensive or 
fundamental plan of research in these 
institutions. 

Professor Briggs already has made 
the point that research if it is to be 
really valuable, must deal with prob- 
lems that are vital. Real research 
must answer important questions as 
opposed to those which are inconse- 
quential. As between two researches 
which are equal in all respects save 
this, most individuals would agree 
that the one which deals with the 
more crucial issue is to be preferred. 
Research for research’s sake or as 
an end in itself is not the point of 
view generally held by workers in 
the field of education. 

If the foregoing view of research 
is held it seems incontrovertible that 
the research which emerges from any 
institution, or in a large institution 

Report given at a pre-seminar in Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
November 20, 1934. 

* Research Studies in Commercial Education, 


Volume I, University of Iowa Monographs in 
Education, 1926, p. 6 
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from a single department, must fol- 
low some sort of pattern. By the 
very nature of the case, an institution 
or a.department will pursue certain 
persistent problems in each particular 
area. The research which is con- 
ducted in the institution or depart- 
ment therefore will move definitely 
straight from the position A in the 
general direction of position B. Each 
new research project will begin 
where the preceding one stops, or 
will check one previously made, or 
in some manner will tackle the prob- 
lem from a new angle. The sum total 
of all of the researches, therefore, 
when pieced together jig-saw puzzle 
fashion, will produce a result infinite- 
ly greater than merely the sum of 
its parts. 


Research Should Deal Only with 
Vital Issues 


But the foregoing sounds as if the 
department or sponsor is to select 
the problem for the student. Well, 
maybe so. I have little patience, 
however, with the controversy on 
this point. It seems to me that it is 
the responsbility of the instructor to 
bring the vital issues of the particu- 
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lar field to the attention of those in 
the course. If this is granted, and 
if we likewise grant that research 
which is done should deal only with 
vital issues, then the initial spark 
ordinarily will come not from the 
student but from the instructor. This 
makes the subsequent research none 
the less valuable to the one who does 
it, as far as I can see. 

There must be a common drift, 
then, discernible behind the research 
studies which emerge from an insti- 
tution or a department. Not each 
research, to be sure, need be on a sin- 
gle topic, but nevertheless some plan 
must be evident. If no plan is evi- 
dent, the odds are good that the one 
responsible for directing the research 
in the institution or department is 
himself not as clearly aware as he 
should be of the important issues and 
controversies in his field. 

To clinch the point before leaving 
it, let us consider a specific example 
of what I mean. When Professor 
Spearman was at Teachers College 
two years ago, it was my pleasure to 
sit in one of his classes. It was lit- 
erally astounding to hear him relate 
the story of his study of measuring 
intelligence. Research study after 
research study was made by him and 
by his students. Each one was pur- 
posive, however. Each led one step 
further along in a definite direction. 
Keach study was but a means to the 
end of gaining an ever broader 
knowledge of the central, really vital 
problem. This same procedure, of 
course, has been followed by Pro- 
fessor Thorndike and by others at 
Teachers College who have made sig- 
nificant contributions in research. 

That is why I think it so regret- 
table that there is little evidence of a 
plan behind the research programs 
in the field of commercial education. 
The single ray of hope at the pres- 
ent time lies in the fact that the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions is at 
work on a scheme for coordinating 
research in this field.* 


A Classification of Research 
Problems 


Let us turn now more definitely to 
a consideration of research 
problems in the field of commercial 
education. In keeping with the fore- 
going part of my discussion, | shal! 
list important research areas instead 
of attempting to list simply disserta- 
"8 Bulletins No. 3 and 4, National Association of 


Commercial Teacher Training Institutions, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


The Field of Commercial Education offers 
a Wide Range of Critical Problems for In- 
vestigation. Investigate the Field further. 
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tion problems. Each area enumer- 
ated presumably will yield many top- 
ics, each of which is suitable for a 
dissertation. I shall follow the 
classification of research problems as 
presented by Professor Briggs, that 
is, first, fact-finding studies, second, 
experimental studies, and third, his- 
torical studies. 

The large majority of research 
studies done in the field of commer- 
cial education falls into the first 
category, that of fact finding. The 
present status of almost everything 
in the field has been determined in 
one way or another. Many of these 
studies can be dismissed, however, 
with a single word—inconsequential. 
There is no intention in the foregoing 
to reflect upon fact finding as such. 
Still when fact finding becomes the 
end rather than a means, then the 
research element is questionable. 
Much of the fact finding research 
which has been done in this field 
probably could and should have been 
done as a matter of routine by some 
central agency, as for example, the 
Office of Education. 

The second type of research, the 
experimental, in the field of commer- 
cial education offers the most prom- 
ise of any of the three types. There 
have been only a limited number of 
really good experimental studies 


made in this field. There are liter- 
ally hundreds waiting to be made. 


Research in Typewriting and 
Shorthand 


The two subjects of typewriting 
and shorthand offer as fine a chal- 
lenge in the field of learning as any 
psychologist could long for. Both 
represent extremely complicated 
skills, but in them both the learning 
as it progresses can be easily and 
accurately measured. 

For about thirty years Book’s 
study of typewriting learning has had 
a wide influence upon educational 
psychology. Yet Book’s study was 
made of “trial-and-error learning” 
and his findings largely resulted 
from that fact. For example, the 
process of “shortcutting” to which 
he refers is nothing but the substitu- 
tion of a more economical response 
for the less economical one which 
originally was learned. There is no 
good reason, however, to believe that 
it often is necessary for the less eco- 
nomical response to be learned. Or 
again, the learning curves of his sub- 
jects, with plateaus at more or less 
identical points, undoubtedly resulted 
from the “trial-and-error” method of 
learning which was used. A study 
similar to Book’s original one, but 
with a competent teacher directing 
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the learning activities of the subjects 
undoubtedly would yield a large 
amount of new data about skill learn- 
ing. 

I should like to be even more 
specific, though, about a needed re- 
search in shorthand and typewriting. 
In the first place, there is no doubt 
but that many new types of reading 
are involved in both skills, concern- 
ing which we know very little. For 
example, in a preliminary experiment 
it has been discovered that a skilled 
typist makes many more eye-fixations 
per line when reading copy for typ- 
ing than when reading the same ma- 
terial simply for meaning. Yet both 
expert and inexpert typists can write 
continuity copy much faster than 
they can write disconnected material. 
Or again, both expert and inexpert 
typists can write the fifty commonest 
words in Horn’s list better when they 
are arranged in 50-49-48—1 order 
than when they are arranged in 1- 
2-3—50 order. We need to find the 
causes which lie behind these facts. 

There is excellent experimental 
evidence to snow that special read- 
ing habits exist in the field of short- 
hand. One study proves conclusive- 
ly that the “direct-method” so-called 
produces fewer shorthand reading 
eye-movements by students than does 
the “traditional-method.”* Large eye- 
spans are of utmost importance in 
the transcription of shorthand notes. 


Time does not permit me to give 
other evidence pointing to the exist- 
ence of special reading habits in both 
shorthand and typewriting. The evi- 
dence, however, is abundant. No one 
ever has studied this area intensively 
enough, though, to help teachers di- 
rect the necessary learning more ef- 
fectively. 

The fundamental learning process 
involved in mastering shorthand is 
the second important area which I 
should like to call to your attention 
as needing much research study. I 
shall not be able to analyze the pro- 
cess of learning shorthand so as to 
indicate what are the problems in- 
volved. For our purposes it is suf- 
ficient to say that they are practically 
identical with those of language 
learning in general. Research stud- 
ies now under way at Teachers Col- 
lege and elsewhere indicate that we 
are on the verge of tremendously 
significant findings in this area. 
Large numbers of other studies must 
be made before we are through. 

I shall barely mention still other 
important research areas connected 


‘Research Studies in Commercial Education, 
Volume 5. University of Iowa Monographs in 
Education, 1933. Brewington, Ann, “A Study 
of Eye Movements in Reading Gregg Shorthand. ‘ 


with these two skill subjects. Thef 
use of rhythm in learning typewrit- 

ing needs careful study. The most | 
effective working and resting periods 

need to be determined. Difficulty 

factors in practice material need to 

be analyzed. These are fruitful 

sources of research topics. 


Research in Attitudes and 
Appreciations 


So much for the skill subjects in 
the commercial field. With so many 
different subjects, this field offer. re- 
search projects to suit almost any 
taste. I shall mention only briefly 
one other area where experimental 
researches are needed. 

Those engaged in commmercial 
education in recent years have ‘cen 
increasingly aware of their res)on- 
sibility to develop not only vocati nal 
skill and knowledges, but also desir- 
able attitudes and appreciations. To 
be sure, some commercial subjects 
make larger potential contributions in 
this direction than do others. Up to 
the present time this development of 
desirable attitudes and appreciations 
has been more a pious hope than a 
proved achievement. As I sev it, 
there are, therefore, several highly 
important studies that need to be 
made in this area. 

Now, finally, we come to the third 
type of research study, the historical. 
Professor Briggs already has dis- 
cussed at some length the need for 
historical research. I need merely 
say that the situation as he has de- 
scribed it for secondary education in 
general applies with full force to 
commercial education. Only a few 
historical studies have been made in 
this field, and reliable compilations 
of historical data are scarce. There 
certainly is a wide-open field here 
for those who are interested. 

I should like to make one final 
point. It seems unfortunate to me 
that teachers in general have come 
to look upon research as something 
to be done by full-time experts who 
work in a laboratory remote from the 
school situation. I am convinced 
that much of the significant research, 
in the subject matter fields especially, 
will be done by the expert teacher in 
her own classroom. At least, in my 
experience this has been the case. 

The field of commercial education 
offers a wide range of really critical 
problems for investigation, These 
problems run the gamut of possible 
topics. Philosophers, psychologists. 
curriculum makers, historians, teach- 
ers, and administrators, all will find 
problems worthy of their steel. .\I 
of them are invited to investigate 
the field further. 
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it formerly was more frequently 

called, political economy, began 
in organized form in the universities 
of England and the Continent as an 
effort to explain the processes by 
which society secured for itself its 
material needs. In other words, it 
was felt that a scientific basis for 
human conduct in securing its ma- 
terial wants could be determined and 
taught with a fair degree of finality. 
This concept of political economy 
was aided by the contribution of 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of Na- 
tivis and by his early successors 
who, having put into treatise form 
th-ir concepts of economic life, 
found that their theories were quite 
close to the economic realities of the 
lac Eighteenth and most of the 
Nneteenth Centuries. The discrep- 
aicies between theory and fact that 
di| manifest themselves were attrib- 
uicd largely to the incompleteness of 
the science rather than to any lack 
of sufficient consistency in economic 
phenomena to warrant the making 
of scientific judgments about the out- 
come of economic events. 


Titi teaching of economics, or, as 


Economics In the Early High 
School 


This general attitude toward polit- 
ical economy was characteristic of 
the teaching of the subject until late- 
ly and still has by no means disap- 
peared, though most of the leaders 
in economic thought are far too 
keenly aware of the deficiencies of 
the so-called science of economics to 
venture definite prediction. When 
the study of economics was placed 
in the American high school toward 
the end of the Nineteenth Century, 
this same attitude was taken in the 
teaching of the subject. Only this 
over-estimate of the soundness of 
economics as a science was exagger- 
ated as would be expected when the 
principles of the subject are ex- 
pounded second and_ third hand. 
Then too the need for simplifying 
and condensing the treatment of the 
subject in adapting it to the high 
school contributed to this same fal- 
lacy. 

The type of economics taught al- 
most universally in our high schools 
until recently and still the predomi- 
nant procedure is to give in a six- 
month period an over-simplified sur- 
vey of what are supposed to be the 
hasic principles of the science of eco- 
nomics. The presentation of such 
a distorted picture of how our eco- 
nomic life functions is most unfortu- 
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The Changing Subject 
Matter of Economics 


by Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Given a proper environment and proper heritage, any form of 


economic system can be successful. 


With proper conditioning even 


idealistic anarchism or some extreme form of communism could 


possibly be successful. 


Properly conditioned we could have an 


economic paradise with our present capitalistic system. 


nate. It gives the immature student 
a false impression of how much we 
know about the workings of our eco- 
nomic life. In the attempt to con- 
dense the “laws” of economics and 
make them understandable to the 
young student, these laws were and 
still are grossly misrepresented. In- 
asmuch as economic life was inter- 
preted almost entirely in terms of 
the memorization of at least partially 
untrue principles of economics, the 
subject was made dry and gloomy 
to the usual student who therefore 
lost much of his native curiosity in 
the functioning of economic phe- 
nomena. As the background of the 
teaching of economics was one of a 
liberal capitalistic, laissez faire phi- 
losophy, the texts and teachers were 
usually quite biased in the limited 
attention they gave to possible sys- 
tems of economic life other than the 
capitalistic. Those students whose 
family background, especially in our 
larger metropolitan areas, made them 
enemies of our capitalistic system, 
saw in the teaching of our tradition- 
al economics nothing more than a 
deliberate attempt to foster the 
status quo, This was very undesira- 
ble for these students, for a balanced 
presentation of the situation which 
would show the strengths and weak- 
nesses of all of the more usually 
suggested forms of economic life, 
would make them at least less bitter 
in their opposition to all that is. Fi- 
nally such formal study made little 
or no contribution to the student’s 
understanding of the economic life 
about him. At best, it gave him a 
distorted picture which he soon for- 
got: at worst, it made him a narrow- 
minded dogmatist who knew things 
were as he thought them to be be- 
cause he had been so taught regard- 
less of what the realities showed 
him. 


Institutional Approach to 
Economics 


In recent vears there has been a 
strong movement in the colleges to- 
ward the teaching of so-called insti- 
tutional economics rather than theo- 
retical economics, at least for the be- 
ginning student. On the college 
level there is room for debate as to 
whether, at least for the brighter 
student, a sensible adaptation of the 
study of economic theory might not 
be more worth while for the com- 
paratively mature student than a 
mere attempt to place before him a 
series of pictures of economic so- 
ciety without any definite attempt to 
give the student a_ broad basic 
knowledge of the theory of econom- 
ics. On the high school level the 
advantages of initiating the student 
to his study of economic life in terms 
of word pictures, situations, and 
problems, rather than in terms of 
abstract rules and principles, cannot, 
it seems to me, be questioned. This 
does not mean that the high school 
student should be taught no princi- 
ples. It does mean, however, that 
these theories should not be present- 
ed except in terms of the results of 
the study of many economic situa- 
tions and problems, and then not for 
the sake of the theory, but only as a 
means of relating the situation or 
problem to other similar economic 
situations which the student might 
experience actually or vicariously. 

Economic Literacy Our Goal 

Essentially what we must strive 
for in the teaching of economics in 
high school is to make the student 
less economically illiterate. He should 
study sufficient situations to realize 
the stupidity of the many myths and 
worse half-truths which are. current 
even among the more generally cul- 
turally literate members of society. 
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We cannot and certainly should not 
attempt to acquaint the secondary 
school student with all the many out- 
worn theoretical explanations for 
economic activity. We should make 
him a careful and intelligent partici- 
pant in the economic life about him. 
In the final analysis economics is 
nothing more than a specialized study 
of human behavior—psychology. If 
we can make students realize that we 
humans act in great measure at least 
in terms of the manner we have been 
conditioned by our environment and 
not in terms of arbitrary rules found 
in economics texts, we shall have 
done them and society a great serv- 
ice. Given a proper environment 
and proper heritage, any form of 
economic system can be successful. 
With proper conditioning even ideal- 
istic anarchism or some extreme 
form of communism could possibly 
be successful. Properly conditioned 
we could have an economic paradise 
with our present capitalistic system. 
We are, however, not conditioned to 
the present capitalistic system, but 
rather to a more individualistic capi- 
talism which our forefathers prac- 
ticed. This is due to a natural social 
lag so characteristic of all social life. 
If we would but reduce our hours of 
labor or increase our consumption 
almost as rapidly as we do our pro- 
duction, technological unemployment 
would almost be unknown. We can- 
not as individuals solve these prob- 
lems, but a realization of them indi- 
vidually will help us deal with them 
better socially. Such a presentation 
of economic life which deals with 
the subject as a human study, or at 
least as a social study rather than an 
exact science, cannot help but in- 
crease the economic literacy of our 
students, granted that we ourselves 
as teachers have the ability and back- 
ground so to deal with the subject. 


Changing Texts in Economics 


Within the last few years several 
college texts dealing with economics, 
at least partially from the institu- 
tional approach, have been published, 
and some of them have had wide 
popularity not only in the college 
lecture hall, but also with the more 
intelligent reading public. Within the 
last year at least two high school 
texts have been published which defi- 
nitely take the institutional approach 
and several more are now in process 
of publication. While both texts, in 
my opinion, have some serious defi- 
ciencies, they are already doing much 
to get the typical high school teacher 
to treat the subject in terms of the 
actual needs of his students. It is 
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quite reasonable to hope and expect, 
as a certain amount of experimenta- 
tion takes place, that the revisions 
and new texts in economics for the 
high school taking the institutional 
approach will become more and more 
satisfactory. 

One of the most influential ele- 
ments in the continuance of the tra- 
ditional procedure for teaching eco- 
nomics, apart from the text, is prob- 
ably the teacher. The usual teacher 
of economics is primarily a social 
studies teacher who has been  as- 
signed to teach one or more classes 
of economics, While occasionally he 
has had extensive training in the 
subject on the collegiate level, usu- 
ally his prime interest is political his- 
tory. What training he has received 
in college has been largely theoret- 
ical, and naturally following the 
usual tendency of human beings he 
teaches his students that which he 
was taught and in the manner it was 
taught him. Infrequently the teacher 
of economics is chosen from the 
commercial department. If the busi- 
ness teacher had had a well-rounded 
course in a collegiate school of busi- 
ness where he had been given not 
only the theory of economics but 
certain practical courses in the field 
of business, he would likely have a 
better background than the social- 
studies type of teacher for present- 
ing the real character of economic 
life. If, however, as is all too fre- 
quently the case, he is interested only 
in teaching his traditional subjects. 
such as shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping, even as the social stud- 
ies teacher is all too frequently inter- 
ested in teaching only history, he is 
no more likely to present a worth 
while course than is the social studies 
teacher. However, both the teach- 
ers of social studies and of business 
are now tending to receive a more 
comprehensive form of training than 
they formerly did; and to the extent 
to which these newer teachers make 
use of their improved training, to 
that extent we can hope for an im- 
proved body of subject matter in the 
presentation of economics in our 
high schools. 


Expansion in Social Studies 


Inevitably as we become more con- 
scious of the fact that the social 
studies should be the core of the high 
school program of studies, there will 
be a great expansion in the offerings 
in this field. As the more traditional 
high school subjects are reduced in 
their enrollment, due to the changing 
types of secondary school students, 
we will find it increasingly desirable 
to develop more work of the type 


suited to these students, who will 
soon average not above the usual 
mental ability of the population as a 
whole and with as many from among 
the less intelligent elements as from 
the more intelligent social groups 

When this process takes final form. 
and we are now rapidly reaching this 
stage, we shall find that it will ve 
necessary to offer more than a few 
history courses, an isolated course 11 
economics in the senior year, ard 
another isolated civics course in te 
opening high school period. We 
may easily find that during the junivr 
high school period a fusion prograin 
of social studies will best serve tie 
needs of our students, and that, 1s 
they go on to senior high schovl, 
somewhat more specialized, though 
well correlated, courses will be de- 
sirable. It may well be that when 
the student reaches senior high 
school he will be required to do a 
minimum amount of work not only 
in history, but also in civics and in 
economics. Then for those students 
who find special interest in one or 
more of these fields there may he 
another year or two years of more 
advanced work available in each of 
these fields. 
A Possible Economics or General 

Business Curriculum 

The American high school has 
often received its inspiration for its 
program from the college, and if this 
should again be the case we have 
ample basis for reasonable expan- 
sion of the offering of work in eco- 
nomics in high school in view of the 
development of the collegiate schoo! 
of business. To be sure. it is to be 
hoped that in expanding our offer 
ing of work in economics in the high 
school we will not slavishly imitate 
the collegiate school of business 
whose basic purpose is quite re- 
moved from that of the secondary 
school. Granted, however, that we 
develop a body of subject matter 
dealing with economic life specially 
organized for the high school, there 
is no phase of human interest which 
offers more satisfactory teaching ma- 
terial for our rapidly changing sec 
ondary school student body than the 
materials of our economic organiza 
tion. 
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The Problem 


HE prognosis of success in the 
T of skill in typewrit- 

ing is of considerable interest 
both to the prospective learner and 
io the institution doing the teaching. 
The former is interested in knowing 
whether or not the many advantages 
he will enjoy as a result of his ability 
ty typewrite will outweigh the cost 
t him in time, energy, and money, 
©! learning to typewrite. The latter 
i; concerned with the question of 
«whether a given individual is able to 
jearn typewriting rapidly enough so 
that his acquired skill will be worth 
iis cost in instruction and materials. 
J: the case of public schools in par- 
ccular, as well as in private com- 
wercial schools, it is very desirable 
that the student’s potential typewrit- 
‘ig attainment be known if possible 
'efore instruction begins. For the 
student, the waste of one semester’s 
ime is serious. In the majority of 
cases the loss of six weeks or even a 
inonth will make it impossible for 
the student to begin a_ substitute 
course until the following semester. 
Consequently, a very considerable 
saving of pupil time as well as of in- 
structional cost may be made if the 
learner’s probable success can be 
determined without the necessity of 
a tryout period. 

A number of attempts have been 
iuade, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, to find a basis for forecasting 
typewriting achievement. The traits 
examined fall quite naturally into 
the following four types: (1) Mental 
traits or native capacities, as general 
intelligence; (2) Mental skills. as 
reading, code learning, substitution, 
etc.; (3) “Motor abilities,” as tap- 
ping speed, eye-hand coordination. 
reaction time, etc.; and (4) Personal 
factors as age, school grade place- 
ment, vocational interests, purpose in 
learning to typewrite, etc. 


Mental Traits and Mental Skills 
with Reference to Typing Ability 


In the investigations of the first 
type the purpose has been to dis- 
cover the relationship of unlearned 
mental traits to the ability to type- 
write, while in the second type the 
factors being correlated with typing 
ability may be termed mental skills. 
A somewhat obvious danger here lies 
in assuming that characteristics of 
these two types bear independent re- 
lationships to typing ability. For ex- 
ample, if general intelligence were 
found to correlate fairly well with 
typewriting, and arithmetic skill 
were also found to be significantly 
related to typing ability, we might as- 
sume that a combination of intelli- 
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Prediction Of 
Typewriting Success 


by Bruce White, Ph.D. 


University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


A report of part of an investigation of factors affecting the acquisition 

of typewriting skill, made possible by a grant from The Carnegie Cor- 

poration through the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 


gence test scores and arithmetic per- 
formance would make a good basis 
for forecasting typing success. Since, 
however, the arithmetic skill itself 
correlates closely with intelligence, 
may in fact depend upon it, such a 
combination would be very little bet- 
ter than either factor alone. The use 
of the partial and multiple correla- 
tion technique will, of course, serve 
in determining whether the relation- 
ship of any two factors to a third 
factor is independent of the inter- 
relationship of the first two. In the 
case of factors determining typewrit- 
ing ability, Anderson! has shown 
that in practically every case where 
high and reliable correlations have 
been found, the test has been of the 
nature of an intelligence test. Co- 
efficients of correlation between such 


- tests and typewriting ability have 


been reported varying from so low 
as to be negligible to above (r) = 
75. In those cases where a complete 
general intelligence test has been 
used, where the number of subjects 
has been sufficiently large, and where 
the criterion of typewriting success 
has been objective performance 
rather - than grades or teacher’s 
marks, coefficients of correlation 
ranging from (r) = .35 to (r) 
= 45 have been reported. It is quite 
possible that improvement in meas- 
uring both the mental characteristics 
and the typewriting performance 
will raise the coefficient to some ex- 
tent. 

In the field of motor ability 
Pook’s? study of the relationship of 
tapping speed to typewriting excel- 
lence is perhaps the best known. 
Ackerson* also carried on a rather 


1 Anderson, Roy N., ‘The Status of Tests for 
the Measurement of Clerical Aptitude,” The 
Psychological Clinic, XIX, 1930, pp. 214-217. 

2 Book, W. F., “Voluntary Motor Ability of 
World’s Champion Typists,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, VIII, 1924, pp. 283-308. 

3 Ackerson, L., and Kelley, T. L., “A Corre- 
lational Analysis of Proficiency in Typing,’’ Ar- 
chives of Psychology, 13, 1926, No. 82. 


significant experiment in this field. 
Most tests of simple tapping speed 
have shown a fairly high correlation 
with typewriting ability among the 
extremely expert typists, but indicate 
practically no relationship between 
tapping and typing speeds at lower 
levels of typewriting proficiency. 
One quite plausible explanation is 
that at the lower typewriting speeds 
each stroke is composed of a number 
of movement elements, and_ that 
typewriting speed is not achieved by 
the speeding up of each movement 
clement, but by the elimination of 
some of the separate movements 
making up the stroke. The limit in 
speed would be reached when the 
stroke has been reduced to one single 
“ballistic” movement. When this 
limit has been reached, the absolute 
speed of the movement will alone be 
significant. Until then, since the am- 
plitude of the single movement or 
movement element does not seem to 
affect its frequency, the number of 
single movements making up the 
typing stroke will be a much more 
significant factor. 


Tapping Speed with Reference to 
Typing Ability 

It is noteworthy that a typewriting 
speed of forty-eight words per min- 
ute requires a tapping speed of only 
four per second, which is approxi- 
mately one-third the frequency now 
quite generally accepted as the nor- 
mal maximum. In addition, type- 
writing makes use of eight fingers 
and one or both thumbs, each capable 
of independent innervation and, 
within limits, each capable of inde- 
pendent typewriting movement. 
Quite obviously the ability of an in- 
dividual to cut down the component 
movements of a typewriting stroke, 
as well as to eliminate time gaps be- 
tween movements, will determine his 
improvement in typing speed to a 
much greater extent than will his 
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absolute reaction time. Some at- 
tempts have been made to measure 
this ability by means of serial action 
tests, such as those of Brewington,* 
of Stiles,» and of Erickson.® Sig- 
nificant correlations were observed 
between performance on these tests 
and progress in typewriting. 

Thorndike,’ in his investigation of 
learning ability found that the ability 
to learn to typewrite increases quite 
rapidly up to age seventeen, rises 
then very slightly to a point in the 
early twenties, then declines gradu- 
ally. Of Thorndike’s subjects only 
four were over thirty years of age, 
but there is no reason to suppose 
learning ability would increase again 
after that age. 


When Can Typewriting Best Be 
Learned? 


There appear to be few studies 
regarding the best grade placement 
for learning to typewrite. Common 
practice seems to place it in the lat- 
ter half of the secondary school 
period. The investigation of Wood 
and Freeman* has shown that the 
typewriter may make a very consid- 
erable contribution to the learning 
process in the elementary grades. 
Experimental classes, conducted by 
Miss Nellie Merrick and Dr. August 
Dvorak at the University of Wash- 
ington during the summer of 1934 
showed that very satisfactory results 
can be attained with children at least 
as low as the fifth grade. 


Typing Aptitude Is a Complex 
Characteristic 


Without going further into at- 
tempts to find factors or character- 
istics prognostic of typewriting suc- 
cess, it is evident that probably no 
one factor alone is responsible for 
such achievement, but that typewrit- 
ing aptitude is a complex character- 
istic made up of a number of more 
or less independent factors. In such 
a situation a multiple regression 
equation, based upon the correlation 
ot each of these factors to typewrit- 
ing success and the inter-relation- 
ships of the factors, is undoubtedly 
the best basis for determining any 
individual’s aptitude for typewriting. 


4 Brewington, Ann, “Prognostic Tests for Type- 


writing,” American Shorthand Teacher, .1V, 
1923, pp. 1-5, 50-55. vont 
5 Stiles, E., “A Group Test for Prognosticating 


Skill in Typewriting,”’ Masters Thesis, University 
of Chicago, 1927, Unpublished. f 

6 Erickson, Edward G., “A Demonstration of 
Individualized Training Methods for Modern Of- 
fice Workers,” Bulletins of the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute, University of Min- 
nesota, Vol. III, No. 2, July, 1934. 

7 Thorndike, E. L., Adult Learning, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928. 

8 Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., An 
Experimental Study of the Educational Influences 
of the Typewriter in the Elementary Schoaw 
Classroom, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1932. 
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Two steps are necessary in deriving 
such a regression equation. First, 
the factors which go to make up the 
aptitude must be determined; and 
second, their separate relationships 
to typewriting and to each other 
must be measured. An attempt to 
determine some of the factors which 
may serve as the bases for such a 
prognosis has recently been com- 
pleted at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Nature and Results of the 
Carnegie Experiment 


Some experimental classes in type- 
writing, made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York through the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, furnished the opportunity 
to study a large number of typewrit- 
ing students. The typewriting classes 
of this experiment were conducted 
for periods of eleven weeks. Briefly, 
the method employed was first to 
group the learners according to 
whether they were beginners or ad- 
vanced students, and whether they 
were using the standard or the re- 
vised Dvorak-Dealy keyboard. The 
typewriting achievement of each in- 
dividual was recorded in terms of 
gross speed, per cent of error, and 
net speed computed according to the 
International Typewriting Contest 
rules. Scores were then translated 
into terms of standard deviation 
from the mean of the individual's 
own group, so that results would be 
comparable. The relationship of 
various traits and characteristics of 
the learners to the  typewriting 
achievement scores was then com- 
puted, with the following results. 

General intelligence test scores 
received by two hundred fifty-three 
individuals showed coefficients of 
correlation of (7) = .38 + .04 with 
typing gross, (r) = .31 + .04 with 
typing net, and (r) = .14 + .04 
with per cent of errors, Evidently 
intelligence is more indicative of 
speed than of accuracy in typewrit- 
ing. The Whipple Reading Test was 
administered to eighty-two of these 
students. Gross reading scores and 
also net reading scores, derived by 
subtracting errors from total speed, 
were correlated separately with the 
three typing scores. The highest cor- 
relation found, (vr) = 41 + .06, 
was between reading net and typing 
net scores. Other correlations in- 
volving typewriting net and gross 
scores were nearly as high, but those 
involving typing per cent of error, 
were so low as to be negligible. 

The typewriting achievement of 
four hundred seventeen students was 


correlated with their ages, which 
ranged from twelve to sixty-five. It 
was found that the correlation here 
was not linear, that is, typing ability 
rises with age up to a certain point, 
from twenty-one to twenty-four for 
speed, and from twenty-seven io 
thirty for accuracy. Both speed and 
accuracy increase quite rapidly up 
to about age twenty-one, chang: 
little until approximately age thirt) - 
five, and then gradually decreas. 
The students who were sixteen years 
of age learned at nearly the same 
rate as did the group from forty-five 
to forty-eight. The decline after ag 
thirty-five appears to be about one 
third as rapid as the increase befor- 
age twenty. In connection with thi. 
part of the investigation, the effec: 
of the number of years spent i: 
school was studied. It was foun: 
that when age was held constant, i: 
made little difference how long th: 
learner had attended school. 

The students were asked whether 
they expected to use their typewrit- 
ing skill in a position, or whether 
they expected to make personal use 
of it. Three hundred and twenty- 
seven made responses, but no signifi- 
cant difference was found on. this 
basis. There was a tendency, how- 
ever, for those who expected to use 
their typing skill in a position held 
at the time to excel the others, Oc- 
cupational choices and interests were 
also examined, but no difference was 
found which could not be explained 
on the basis of intelligence test 
scores. The Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blanks were filled out by fifty- 
two students, and scored with the 
“Office Clerk” key. Scores made 
were correlated with typewriting 
success with a resulting coefficient of 
(r) = 01 + .09. In other words, 
there was no correlation. 

Self-rating scales were filled out on 
health and on vocational and social 
success. In the case of health, only 
eighteen of three hundred and _ six- 
teen did not rate themselves excel- 
lent. These eighteen did fall below 
the average of the healthy, but the 
small number makes the difference 
unreliable. There were no significant 
nor even consistent differences to be 
noted on the basis of self-ratings on 
vocational and social success. It 
may, of course, be maintained that 
this is due to the low reliability of 
such self-ratings, to which there is 
no answer available from this study. 

In the field of motor ability, three 
tests were given. In the first, simple 
tapping speed, determined by means 
of an electrical counter, a telegraph 
key, and a stop watch, was meas- 
ured. In the second, or single re- 
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“The Big Game” In 
Typewriting, Part Il 


by Robert Dinman 
Armstrong School of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, California 


Editor’s Note: In the previous two articles of the 
January and March, 1935, issues, Mr. Dinman has 
described how stimulated better typewriting 
achievement by means of “The Big Game.” In this 
article he summarizes the results accomplished. 


petitive stimuli: That of each player attempting to 
improve his team rating or to earn a place on the 
firs’ teams, 

That of each California or Stanford player trying his 
bes! to do better than his paired off opponent. 

‘That of the California team against the Stanford team, 
involving here the element of team cooperation. 

Thus, too we find in The Big Game the element of 
publicity as a stimulus to better effort; developed com- 
petition between individuals and groups, a device for 
secing that some success attends the efforts of even the 


T we find in The Big Game the following com- 
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WITH A NET TYPING RATE OF 30 OR MORE WORDS 
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BAR CHARTS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

WITH 5 OR LESS ERRORS IN 15 MINUTE TIMED PRAC- 

TICES FOR A TYPING II CLASS OF 40 STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
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lowest members of the group; the fostering of the spirit 
of cooperation; and finally those teaching values pro- 
vided in the means for criticizing excessive errors, for 
encouraging accuracy and speed, and for discouraging 
absence. 

The student response to The Big Game proved most 
gratifying with a new enthusiasm strongly in evidence. 
The very fur seemed figuratively to fly on the occasion of 
each Big Game competition. 

Each reader may draw his own conclusions as to the 
effectiveness of a teaching mechanism, such as The Big 
Game, from the following statistical studies of the 
achieved results. 


TABLE NO. | 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF TYPING ACHIEVEMENT 
IN 15 MINUTE TIMED PRACTICES FOR A TYPING II 
CLASS OF 40 STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA.’ 


September October 
12. 20 26 28 T <3 5 10 12 
Number of Students A 
Typing 30 or More 
Words per Minute. 11 13 13 13 7 3S 
Number of Students oO 
with 5 Errors or F 
5 7 13 16 16 10 
B 
Average Net Typing 1 
Rate for Entire 
26:5 27.3 30.2 30.2 29.9 30.3 
Average Number of A 
Errors for Entire M 


1To maintain basis of 40 students consistently, any student absent 
(except on October 3) was credited with his score on the previous 
timed practice for purposes of these achievement st atistics. This pre- 
vents a distortion of results with respect to the previous 15 minute 
writing. 
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GRAPH SHOWING THE AVERAGE NET TYPING RATE 
AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS IN 15 
MINUTE TIMED PRACTICES FOR A TYPING II CLASS 
OF 40 STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
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by Albert Stern 


Manager, Department of Schools 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
New York, N. Y. 


The Commercial Education Divi- 
sion of the New York State /e- 
partment of Education has issued 
a tentative outline for the teaching 
of Office Practice. The outline 
suggests three plans for equipping 
the office practice room: the 
Rotation Plan, the Battery Plan, 
and the Integrated Laboratory 
Plan. In this article Mr. Stern 
explains the last of these plans. 


HE aim of the Integrated 
T Office Practice Laboratory is 
to simulate business procedure. 
The classroom is turned into a busi- 
ness office, and this room is equipped 
as an actual business office is equip- 
ped. Also, instead of setting up iso- 
lated business situations, an actual 
business is organized and conducted. 
Instead of offering certain data to 
the student, as the material for cor- 
respondence, posting, etc., transac- 
tions are developed and recorded on 
certain prescribed forms, and the 
operations are performed on desig- 
nated equipment, exactly as is done 
in business. 

The setup for the Rotation Plan 
and the Battery Plan is relatively 
simple, especially for the latter. The 
teaching material for each of them 
is also simple: in the Rotation Plan 
a number of lessons or job sheets 
are prepared to give the student an 
acquaintance with the appliances in 
the classroom; in the Battery Plan 
the manufacturer of the machine, as 
a rule, has the necessary text mate- 
rial for his particular machine. 


Salient Features of the Integrated 
Laboratory Plan 


In the text referred to later on in 
this article, the laboratory project is 
integrated ; i.e., all the work done in 
this room has one objective ; the sales 
and purchase transactions are set up 
so that all the students work upon 
various phases of one project, which 
is the business of this firm, known as 
Universal Products, distributors of 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 
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In the Integrated Laboratory Plan, 
moreover, the problem is a matter of 
making adjustments. First, studies 
must be made to select sufficient ma- 
chinery to do the work, yet not to 
overload the room, and at the same 
time to have sufficient variety to fur- 
nis the student with a well-rounded 
acquaintance with the various types 
of machines and their uses. In other 
words, the first objective is selection. 
As shown in illustration 2, this lab- 
oraiory is equipped with chairs, 
desis, files, typewriters, telephones, 
bookkeeping, billing, adding, and 
cal ulating machines, and check- 
wrier. 

-ccond, an analysis must be made 
of ‘he jobs to be performed, and the 
positions to be filled: the teacher as 
General Manager, his secretary, de- 
par‘ment heads such as Credit Man- 
ager, Head Bookkeeper, Purchasing 
Agent, etc., and their respective sub- 
ordinates. 

Third, the flow of work. of Sales 
and Purchases orders, has to be out- 
lined. An order comes in and must 
be traced from its reception by the 
Order Clerk, priced, its credit passed 
upon, invoices made out, checked, 
shij,ped, billed, paid, posted, etc. 

The transactions have to be set up 
so that the flow of work may be 
initiated, performed, and completed. 

In selection of office equipment in 
an actual business, the firm must de- 
termine whether equipment should 
be purchased; if so, what is to be 
bought ; whether the volume of busi- 
ness warrants purchase; 
whether such an outlay of money is 
warranted by the business situation, 
etc. In this course, the volume of 
work, and the price of the commodi- 
ties bought and sold are such as to 
yield profits to warrant the equip- 
ment set up in the laboratory. 

Since there can be no standardiza- 
tion of work without standard forms, 
the necessary information needed on 
each form must be arranged in the 
proper place and the necessary lines 
drawn. In this plan, as shown in the 
text, the forms required are illus- 
trated and the sizes specified. The 
students cut the stencils needed and 
reproduce their own forms. 


The Office Layout 


Here are two illustrations that sup- 
plement each other. Illustration 1 
represents the positions to which the 
employees (students) are assigned 
to perform their respective tasks. 
These positions are selected to per- 
mit the most efficient flow of work. 
Beginning at the lower lefthand cor- 
ner, we have the Switchboard Op- 
erator and the Information Clerk. 
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to receive visitors. At her left is the 
Office Boy, so placed to carry out 
telephoned instructions quickly. 

The General Manager (teacher ) is 
at the front of the room, yet away 
from the door—otherwise she might 
become just an information clerk. 
Notice that the General Manager has 
her secretary alongside. 


This student is put near to the door 


The Credit Manager and Purcias- 
ing Agent, both being supervisors, 
are near enough to the teacher for 
her supervision, close to the window 
for light and air, and yet each with 
his secretary either at the left or in 
front of him. Four bookkeeping 
machines with their operators, three 
for Accounts Receivable and one for 
(Concluded on Page 34) 


ARRANGEMENT OF ROOM 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


ILLUSTRATION 2 
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Prediction of Typewriting 
Success 


(Continued from Page 16) 


sponse serial action test, the subject 
depressed one of four keys in ac- 
cordance with a number that ap- 
peared in a slot above the keys. As 
soon as the correct key was pressed 
the signal for the next appeared. 
The apparatus used was a modified 
copy of the Seashore discrimeter.® 


Interpretation of Test Results 


From this study it appears that 
intelligence, reading skill, age, and 
performance on_ serial response 
motor tests are significant factors in 
typewriting achievement. While no 
statistical evidence was furnished on 
the question of interest, the fact that 
those individuals who dropped out 
of the classes, presumably because 
of lack of interest, were almost al- 


polygraph 


SEASHORE DISCRIMETER 


Speed and accuracy for right and 
left hands was recorded separately. 
In the third test the same apparatus 
was used, but so arranged that the 
numbers for a series of four keys 
were given at one time, and disap- 
peared as soon as the first key of the 
series was pressed. Speed and ac- 
curacy were recorded here as in the 
second test. These tests were admin- 
istered to ninety-six beginners in 
typing, and the scores correlated 
with their gross, net, and per cent of 
error scores, Coefficients of correla- 
tion varying from zero to (r) = 
44 + .08 were found, the latter in 
the case of gross typing speed and 
speed on test two. The, first test of 
simple tapping speed showed no cor- 
relation with typing. Several com- 
binations of test scores were made by 
means of the partial and multiple 
correlation technique. A _ multiple 
correlation of (R) = .58 was found 
between typing gross and speed on 
the single response combined with 
speed on the multiple response test. 
Other combinations of two factors 
produced slightly smaller coefficients, 
but combinations of more than two 
were no more significant than the 
combination noted above. 

* Seashore, R. H., “Techniques for Measuring 


Serial Action,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XI, 1928, pp. 45-55. 
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ways among those who were making 
the least progress, suggests that 
there is a relationship here also, It 
seems highly probable that a more 
valid measure of interest would 
show a significant relationship with 
typewriting achievement. Of the 
more significant factors, general in- 
telligence and serial response motor 
ability seem to be more closely re- 
lated to typing speed than to typing 
accuracy, while reading ability 
showed its greatest correlation with 
typewriting net scores, When read- 
ing scores and_ intelligence _ test 
scores were combined in partial and 
multiple correlation with typewrit- 
ing, it was discovered that, as was 
suggested earlier, they are measures 
of the same trait as far as typewrit- 
ing ability is concerned. Apparently, 
however, motor performance bears 
an independent relationship to typ- 
ing. The next step is the selection 
or development of a more valid 
measure of interest, a determination 
of the inter-relationships of the vari- 
ous factors which are significantly 
related to typewriting ability, and 
the computation of coefficients of 
partial and multiple correlation and 
from them a regression equation 
forecasting typewriting ability, 


Advanced Business Training 
(Continued from page 7) 


department of home economics has established a 
prior claim to these activities. Yet, in the long 
run, that department which does the job best has 
the ultimate claim to a subject.’ 


I agree with Dr. Harap that commercial 
education can make its best contribution 
in the field of “the consumers’ financial 
problems,” but I also believe that it can- 
not do this adequately without doing 
something in the other two fields tha: he 
mentions. It is difficult, for examplc, to 
discuss the consumers’ financial problems 
without considering prices, values, ad- 
vertising, and marketing practices; thus 
getting into the “consumption of com- 
modities” field. It would likewise be 
necessary to consider such social p:ob- 
lems as standard of living, housing, | ood 
and drug legislation, the labeling and the 
standards movement, the consumer and 
the codes of fair practice, installnient 
buying, and personal loans; thus geting 
into the “consumer social action” field 


Make Business Education Both Consumer 
Centered and Producer Centered 


Here, indeed, is a wonderful opypor- 
tunity for commercial education. 
years we have been offering many .ub- 
jects calculated to teach the students .ow 
business operates and how to help operate 
it. Business organization, business !.w, 
business mathematics, bookkeeping, sales- 
manship, advertising, and merchandising 
have all been taught for this purpose. 
True, our dominant attitude of mind in 
teaching these subjects has been “pro- 
ducer centered.” Our chief reason for 
teaching them has been to make the stu- 
dents good producers or workers, and 
our success has been judged by how well 
we accomplished this purpose. 

In our private lives we are consumers 
of all varieties of goods and _ services. 
This being true, it should not be impos- 
sible for us to bring the consumer aitti- 
tude of mind to these subjects, discard 
unsuitable portions, revamp, condense, and 
consolidate the remainder, and add such 
other material as is necessary to enable 
the average consumer intelligently to 
handle his everyday business affairs. As 
it is now, the non-commercial student 
sees an array of twelve or fourteen com- 
mercial subjects and seldom has time to 
take more than one subject of a so-called 
social-business nature. Even our own 
students find it next to impossible to 
take commercial subjects that are outside 
of their own special course. For example, 
how many secretarial students (and this 
is by far the largest group) take sales- 
manship, advertising, marketing, business 
organization, economics, and investments? 
As these courses are now organized, no 
one pupil should take them all, and yet 
everyone should know the basic principles 
and common practices connected with all 
of them. This should be the purpose of 
the advanced everyday business course. 
Such a course, with the needs and inter- 
ests of the consumer constantly in the 
foreground, offered in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade, would -be of inestimable 
value to every student in the school, com- 
mercial and non-commercial alike. And 
who should be better able to teach it than 
a good commercial teacher, well grounded 
in the principles of consumer economics? 
—Albert E. Bullock, In Charge of Coim- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, California. 


2Tbid., p. 106. 
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TION 


Lesson Plans for First-Semester 
Bookkeeping, Part II 


Lesson Plan No. 5 
Increases and Decreases in Capital 


Aims 
1. Increases in capital and the resulting 
entry. 
2, Decreases in capital and the resulting 
entry. 


Project Narrative 


Problem 1 
Bought merchandise for cash. Prepare 


the and give reason. What change 


in ca vital? 
Problem 2 
If our uncle leaves you some money 
and ou invest it in the business, what 
entry’ What effect on capital? 
Problem 3 
Su pose the proprietor of a store sold 
his r-sidence and put the money thus re- 
ceive! into the business. What entry? 
Wha: effect on capital? 
Problem 4 
If « fire destroyed $1000 of merchan- 
dise and there was no insurance, how 
woul! capital be affected? 
Problem 5 
If fruit is frozen and had to be thrown 
away, how would this loss affect capi- 
tal? 
Problem 6 
Suppose the proprietor gave $10 out of 
the cash register to the Red Cross, what 
effect on capital ? 
Problem 7 
Suppose $5 worth of string and wrap- 
ping paper had been used up. What effect 
on capital ? 
Suggestions to the Teacher 
a. We have noticed that exchanging as- 
sets of equal value did not affect capi- 
tal. Now let us see if we can think 
of some ways whereby capital is af- 
fected by some business transaction. 
b. Prepare entry on the blackboard as the 
pupils give answers, or have some of 
the pupils at the board make the en- 
tries. 
Cash Capital 


Plus — 


Homework 
Bring in five cases not mentioned above 
that would increase or decrease your 
capital. Give entries. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. On what side of the capital account 
did we put: the original capital ? 
2. On what side of the capital account 
would you put increases in capital? 
3. On what side of the capital would 
you put a decrease in capital ? 
Summary 
1. On what side are the assets? 
2. On what side of the asset accounts are 
the increases placed? 
3. On what side are the decreases of as- 
sets recorded ? 
4. On what side of the account is capital ? 
5. On what side are the increases of 
capital ? 
6. On what side are the decreases of 
capital ? 
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by Anna G. Gross 
Teacher of Accounting, 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


The first four Lesson Plans ap- 
peared in the March, 1935, issue 
of this publication. 


Lesson Plan No. 6 
Profit & Loss Account 


Aims 
1. To develop the need for the Profit & 
Loss Account. 
2. To learn the rules governing the de- 
creases in Capital. 
Project Narrative 
Problem 1 
Set up a Balance Sheet 
October 1, 1934 


Merchandise 1000 

Prepare entries for Oct. 
50 
14 Patd cleaning 10 
100 
Unused supplies ......... 50 
Problem 2 
Same as first problem. 
Nov. 1 invested the following: 
Delivery Equipment ............... 206 
7 Paid cleaning ............+- 50 
9 Paid stamps ......-.ssese0 50 
15 Inventories 
100 
Unused supplies ........... 60 
10 
Problem 3 
Same as first problem. 
Dec. 1 invested the following: 
Delivery Equipment .............. 500 
G Fixtures. 500 
5 Bought merchandise for..... 500 
6 Bought a desk for.......... 100 


7 Returned a typewriter and re- 
ceived $50 in returr 

8 Returned merchandise 
and received $100 


50 
13 Paid for cleaning .......... 10 
14 Paid gas and electricity...... 10 
15 Inventories 


Suggestions to the Teacher 

a. Prepare Balance Sheet on the board. 

b. Set up T accounts. 

c. Enter transactions from pupil’s an- 
swers. 

d. From what we had in the supplies 
account, subtract what we have left, 
the difference having been used up. 
Enter on the credit side the loss or 
the supplies used. 


Assets 
Plus — _ Minus 
Debit Credit 


e. Prepare the Balance Sheet, October 6, 
showing the loss deducted from Capi- 
tal. 

G. Brown 
Balance Sheet 
October 6, 1934 


Assets Capital 
Cash $1640 G. Brown $3500 
Merchandise 1000 Loss 210 
Furniture 500 
Expense 150 
$3290 $3290 
Homework 


Give a similar problem. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Prepare entries for transactions. 

2. What was the amount of supplies 
we had on hand? 

3. What was the amount left? 

4. What are the effects on equation of 
using up these supplies? 

5. Where do we show decreases of an 
asset ? 

6. How show decreases in capital ? 

7. Why does a man go into business? 

8 How much profit have we made so 
far? 

9. If we had sold some merchandise, 
what would be the effect of this profit on 
his capital? 

10. Since we don’t know during the 
month what the actual profit or loss is, 
what temporary account would you sug- 
gest to take care of the profits and 
losses? 

11. How are increases shown in the 
capital account? 

12. On which side of the Profit & Loss 
account would you show the increases? 

13. What kind of an account is the 
Profit & Loss account? 

14. Where do you show the decreases 
in Capital ? 

15. On which side of the Profit & Loss 
account would you show the decreases? 


Summary 
1. What new account did you have to 
open today? Why was it necessary? 
. What kind of an account is it? 
. How many capital accounts have we? 
. Where do you enter decreases? 
. What is the purpose of each of 
these? 
6. What do you think you would use 
the credit side for? 
Test 
You began business with the following 
assets: September 1. 


Cash 
Merchandise 1500 
Delivery Equipment 500 


Furniture & Fixtures 500 
Sept. 2 Paid salaries $100 

4 Paid rent $200 

5 Bought and paid for merchan- 
dise $500 

7 Bought and paid for Furniture 
& Fixtures $100 

8 Returned and received cash for 
Furniture $50 

8 Returned and received cash for 
damaged merchandise $10 

9 Bought stationery and stamps $40 

10 Paid the cleaning woman $5 

12 Paid the gas bill $5.50 

14 Paid the electric light bill $10 
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15 Draw up a Balance Sheet. In- 
ventories are as follows: 
Prepaid rent $100 
Unused supplies and 
stamps $3.25 


Lesson Plan No. 7 


Sales Account 
Cost of the Sales Being Known 
Aims 

. To prepare entries for the sale of 
the entire stock and the resulting 
entries. 

. Sale of part of the stock where the 
cost is known and the resulting en- 
tries. 

Project Narrative 
Problem 1 
You began business with the following 
assets: Cash $500 and merchandise $1000. 
You sold all the merchandise for $1500. 
Prepare the equation at the beginning 
and also the Balance Sheet. : 
After the sale make the appropriate 
change in the equation and in the Bal- 
ance Sheet. 
Set up the T accounts to take care of 
the changes. 
Problem 2 
You began business with the following 
assets: Cash $5000 and merchandise $2000. 
Sold one-half of the stock for $1500. 
Sold the other half for $1200. Same 
procedure as in Problem 1. 
Problem 3 
You began business with the following 
assets: Cash $5000 and merchandise $3000. 
Sold one-half of the stock for $2000. 
Sold the other half for $900. 
Same procedure as in Problem 1. 
Problem 4: Homework 
Similar problem as taken in the class- 
room. 
Suggestions to the Teacher 
a. Place on the board the 
Sheet at the beginning. 
equation. 

. Make changes in the Balance Sheet 
and in the equation. 

. Prepare the transactions entering in 
T accounts. 

. Find the profit on sales. 


Merchandise 


1000 


Balance 
Also the 


Profit & Loss 
1506 300 


Balance Sheet 
end of problem 
2000 Capital 
better form 
2000 Capital 


2000 


1506 
500 
2000 


2000 
Pivotal Questions 

1. We sell all merchandise worth $1000 
for $1500. Set up Balance Sheet and T 
accounts. 

What effect on merchandise, cash, cap- 
ital? 

2. Rewrite your 
your equation. 

3. Why did you credit Profit & Loss 
account ? 

4. What kind of an account is the 
Profit & Loss account? 

5. Prepare the Balance Sheet after the 
sale of the merchandise. 


Balance Sheet and 
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Summary 

. What new activity did we engage in 
today? 

. What effect did the sale of the mer- 
chandise have on the assets and cap- 
ital 

. How do you record the changes? 

. What effect on capital if merchan- 
dise is sold for less than cost? 

. What new account would you open 
for the temporary increase in cap- 
ital through sales if you didn’t sell 
all and don’t know the cost of the 
merchandise sold? 


Lesson Plan No. 8 


Sales Account—Cost of Goods Not 
Known 
Aims 
1. To record the sale of merchandise 
where the cost is not known. 
2. Given the inventory, to find the gross 
profit. 
Project Narrative 
Problem 1 
Sold merchandise for $350. 
the entry. 
Began business with Merchandise worth 
$1000. Inventory at the end is $800, Find 
the profits. 


Prepare 


Problem 2 
You began business with the following 
assets: Cash $7000 and merchandise $3500. 
Sold merchandise for $2500. 
Inventory $1500. 
Problem 3 
You began business with the following 
assets: Cash $9500 and merchandise $1500. 
You sold some merchandise for $850. 
Inventory is $1000. 
Problem 4: Homework 
Similar one to those in the classroom. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 
a. Have the pupils go to the board and 
make entries. 
Sales 
200 
150 


; Profit & Loss 
200 - 150 


Merchandise 


10.0 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Sold merchandise for $1000 cash. 
What effect on the Assets and Capital? 

2. What is the cost of the merchandise 
you sold? 

3. Since we don’t know the temporary 
increase in capital at this time, what new 
account would you suggest to take care 
of the Sales? 

4. What effect has the profit on Capital ? 

5. What kind of an account is Sales? 

6. Where do you record the increase 
in Capital? 

7. If the inventory is $800, transfer the 
“Cost of the Goods Sold” to Sales. 

8. What is the difference between $350 
Selling Price and the “Cost of the Goods 
Sold” $200 called? 

Summary 
1. Debit Sales Account to show the 
“Cost of the Goods Sold.” 

2. Credit Merchandise account to show 

the decrease in Merchandise. 

3. Debit Sales Account to close out 

profit. 

. Credit Profit & Loss Account to 
show the increase in Capital. 


Lesson Plan No. 9 
Personal Account 
Aims 
. Permanent additions to Capital. 


2. Temporary additions to Capital. 

3. Temporary deductions from Capital, 

4. Setting up a new account “Pro. 
prietor’s Personal Account.” 


Project Narrative 
Problem 1 
You have a savings account and you 


have the interest written up as an “entry 
in the bank book.” What effect on your 


capital ? 
Problem 2 


If you take the interest out or “with- 
draw,” what effect on your capital ’ 


Problem 3 
If you take out the interest and some 
of the principal, what effect on your cap- 
ital ? 
Problem 4 
Give me an example like the above. 


Problem 5 
The proprietor invested add tional 
$2000. Prepare the entry and giv. rea- 


sons, 
Problem 6 
The proprietor takes from his home a 
desk and two chairs and put them into 
the office for the permanent use |i the 
business. The value of all is $100. Pre- 
pare the entry and give the reasons. 


Problem 7 
The proprietor puts $1000 into the busi- 
ness for a short period of two months. 
Give the entry and the reasons for the 
entry. 
Problem 8 
The proprietor took $100 in anticipa- 
tion of profits. Prepare the entry and 
give the reasons. 


Problem 9 
The proprietor withdrew permanently 
$1000 of his capital. Prepare the entry 
and give reasons. 


Problem 10 
The proprietor withdrew $50 every week 
during the year in anticipation of profits. 
Prepare the entry and give the reasons. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 
Place the pupil’s answers on the black- 
board. 
Plus Capital 
Same Capital 
Minus Capital 
Note: In a business interest it is represented 
by profits. 
a. These changes may be either perma- 
nent or temporary in character. 
b. Discussion : 
1. Investment of additional cash. 
2. Turning over a piece of prop- 


erty. 
3. Withdrawal of cash. 
c. Conclusion: 
1. Additional funds and withdraw- 
als of capital of a permanent 


nature are recorded directly in 
the proprictor’s account. 


Note: Since we don’t know definitely during 
the month what the profits of a business are, 
dcn't use the Capital Account but the ‘Personal 
Acvount.” 


Homework 
1. The proprietor invested $1000 for the 
permanent use of the business. Give en- 
tries and the reasons, 
2. The proprietor withdrew $500 perma- 
nently. Give entries and the reasons. 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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FILING 


TECHNIQUES AND TEACHING PROCEDURES 


by Frank J. Arnold, Ph.D. 
Haaren High School Annex, New York, N. Y. 
Educational Director, Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 


This is the sixth and last in a series of articles dealing with techniques 
and ieaching procedures in the practical handling of office machines 
which have been evolved in the special course for supervisors of com- 
mercial departments sponsored by the Commercial Education Asso- 


ciation of New York City and Vicinity. 


This article deals with the 


“Y «nd E” School Practice Outfits and with the Library Bureau 
Practice Equipment, 


Importance of Records 


T has been estimated that 90% o1 

office time is spent in making, fil- 

ing and finding office records. For 
the making of records pupils are 
trained in typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, machine transcription, and 
other types of machine work, but 
filing and finding are not given 
enough consideration in the office 
training program. Inasmuch as only 
a few organizations desire to train 
employees in finding and filing rec- 
ords, the school must train pupils to 
appreciate the value of recorded in- 
formation and of systematic ar- 
rangement of recorded information 
so that needed information can be in- 
stantly produced. 


Methods of Filing 


About 80% of all filing is alpha- 
betic and it is in this arrangement 
that the student is confronted with 
many problems. 

Other methods of filing may be 
classified as geographic, numeric, 
and subject. 

1. Alphabetic—in which all matter is 
filed in dictionary order. It is es- 
sential that students become familiar 
with the rules of indexing. 


be 


Geographic—in which location is more 
important than the name. This 
method finally results in alphabetic 
filing. 

3. Numeric—in which material is filed 
by numbers. This method requires 
the use of a supplementary alphabetic 
card index, with numbers assigned 
to names. 

4. Subject—in which material is filed 
back of guides bearing subject or ti- 
tles. This method may be alphabetic 
or numeric. 

Library Bureau Practice Method 

The Library Bureau practice plan 
utilizes the case method of instruc- 
tion. Each student plays the role of 
filing clerk of the “Lighting Jour- 
nal,” a real company which did 
maintain an office and plant in New 
York City. So far as classroom re- 
strictions make it possible, conditions 
approximate those a filing clerk 
would actually encounter in a busi- 
ness office. 

After a thorough groundwork in 
the principles of indexing, miniature 
filing outfits come into play. Minia- 
ture letters, reproductions of actu2] 
correspondence, are filed and found 
in these small-size filing systems. 
The pupils use the standard filing 
methods advocated by Remingtcn 
Rand, Inc. They become familiar 
with the Triple Check Automatic In- 
dex and with the Variadex, as well 
as with the Alphabetic, Numeric, 
Geographic, and Subject methods. 

The course may be offered as a 
unit or it may be made a part of in- 
struction in office practice, stenog- 
raphy, or typewriting. The full 
course requires eighty 45-minute 
periods or their equivalent. By omit- 


RIGHT: ‘“Y and E”’ Practice Equipment 


ting certain of the advanced phases 
of filing, instruction may be cut to 
forty periods; while the essential 
fundamentals may be covered in an 


elementary course of half that 
length. Individual practice equip- 
ment is available for any of these 
courses, and it is simply a matter of 
determining how much time can be 
given to filing and arranging the 
course to accord with the time avail- 
able. 

Progressive Indexing and Filing 
is the textbook designed to furnish 
an outline and supplementary ma- 
terial for the course. It presents the 
subject of filing in an interesting, 
understandable way, and materially 
lightens the burden of the teacher. 
Pertinent questions at the end of 
each chapter suggest points for class- 
room discussion and recitation. Sup- 
plementing the text are a Teachers’ 
Key and Teachers’ Guide which 
serve as invaluable aids in the pre- 
sentation of the subject of filing and 
provide a convenient means of meas- 
uring the accuracy of the work 
which the students perform with the 
practice outfits, 

“Y and E” Practice Equipment 


In designing the “Y and E” Prac- 
tice Equipment, the Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Company consulted many 
commercial educators. This re- 
search brought out four important 
points: (1) The equipment must 
be natural in size and operation. 
(2) It must be compact, easy to 
handle, and convenient to house. 
(3) The outfits must be obtainable 
in units depending on the length of 
the course. (4) Provision must be 
made for positive identification of 
each outfit. 

“Y and E” Practice Equipment, 
which meets all the requirements 
mentioned in the foregoing specifica- 
tions, is stocked in units for 20, 40, 
60, and 80 periods of work. Any 
procedure in teaching filing which 
does not provide for handling the 
records themselves and using the 
necessary equipment for arranging 


(Concluded on Page 28) 
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An Outline for a Course 
in the Principles of 


Consumer Economics 


by K. B. Haas 


Kearny High School, 
Kearny, New Jersey 


Topic 9 
How to Plan Your Spending: 

How much should we spend? A family 
spending plan. The danger of fixing 
amounts. A spending plan for a youth. 
A spending plan for a young worker. 
A spending plan for a family of four. 
Making a suitable spending plan. Plan- 
ning food expenditures. Planning shelter 
expenditures. Planning advancement ex- 
penditures. Planning clothing expendi- 
tures. Handling income. Where to get 
additional help in planning spending. 
References : 

Donham, S. A. Spending the Family Income, 


Little, Brown, 1921. 

Eliot, T. D. American Standards and Planes 
of Living, Ginn, 1931, 

Ford, I. E Getting | Your Money's Worth, 
Harcourt-Brace, 1922. 

Division of Family Finance, Department of 
American Home, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Washington, D. C. (Nominal charge 
for bulletins about household financing.) 

Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. | (Detailed 
budget estimates for families of various sizes 
and incomes.) Free. 

Farmer's Bulletin No. 1553, 
Recording Family Expenditures.” 
Agriculture. (Buy from Government 
Office, Washington, D. C.) Five cents. 


Topic 10 
Sources of Consumer Information and 

Help: 

Salesmen—how reliable are they? Ad- 
vertising—how reliable is it? The reli- 
ability of brands and trademarks. The 
reliability of labels. The Food and Drugs 
Act. The Federal Trade Commission. 
Better Business Bureaus. Reliability of 
testing laboratories. Kinds of testing 
laboratories. The Bureau of Standards. 
The Bureau of Home Economics. Propa- 
ganda laboratories. Magazine supported 
laboratories for consumer’s goods. Mail 
Order and department store testing lab- 
oratories. Private laboratories. Associa- 
tion of Women. Consumer’s 
Research, 


References 
1, Schlink. Your Money’s Worth. Ch. 


“Planning and 
Department of 
Printing 


3. 
Rictioy. and O’Brien, An Analysis of Consum- 
ers Facilities for Judging Merchandise. Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 1634 Eye 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Atkins, W. E., et al. Economic Behavior, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1931. Vol. IT. 

Hoy E. £. Consumption of Wealth, 
MacMillan, 1928, pp. 97-110 

Atkins, W. E., et al. 
Houghton Mifflin, 


Economic Behavior, 
1931. Vol. I and Vol. IT. 


Topic 11 
Buying By Spec fications: 

‘he meaning of. “specification.” Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion. United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The American Home Economics 
Association. The National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. The canning indus- 
try. Differences in grading. systems. The 
Nafal label. Commercial Standards. The 
American Medical Association. The Na- 
tional Standards Council. The consumer 
protects himself. The President’s Con- 
ference. 

Specifications for the Consumer: 

Agnew, P. G., and MeNair, J. W._ “Certifi- 
cation and Labelling Activities in 60 Commodity 
Fields.” As a Bulletin. January, 1932, pp. 


1-23. 

Agnew, P. G. “Standardization—A Women’s 
Problem.””. Journal of American Association of 
University Women. June, 1930, pp. 183-186. 

Agnew, P. G. “Technical Standards for Con- 
sumer Goods. A Five- Year Plan.” Journal of 
man Economics. December, 1931, pp. 1095- 

McAllister, A. S. Aid in “Identifying Qual- 
ity in Household Commodities.” Commercial 
Standards Monthly. November, 1930, pp. 131-132. 

Sherman, C. B. The Consumer and the Stand- 
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The first eight topics, with references were published in the March, 
1935, issue of this publication. 


Department 


ardization of Farm Products. U. S. 
Eco- 


of Agriculture; Bureau of Agricultural 
nomics. Washington, D. C., 30. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards. “The Commercial Standards Serv- 
ice and Its Value to Business.”” Commercial 
Standards. C.S.O0.-30. 19 

Topic 12 
How To Buy Food: | 

The consumption of 
meat. Fish. Milk. Fermented_ milk. 
Vegetables. Denatured foods. Fruits. 
Eggs and cheese. Fats. Vegetable short- 
enings. Sample market lists. Diet Main- 
stays. Balanced food supply. Citrus 
fruit costs and values. Kitchen industry. 
Arsenic as a food. Sodium sulphate as 
food. Benzoate of soda as food. Sul- 
phur dioxide as food. Potassium bro- 
mate as food. Pop-corn confections. 
Potassium ferrocyanide as food. Natural 
food values. How much to eat. Sugges- 
tions for improvement in the consumption 
of food. 

References : 

Barber, Edith M. 

Millan, 1933. 
Ralph. 


1933. 

and Schlink, F. J. Your Money's 
Worth. MacMillan, 1927. 

Consumer's Research, Inc. Bulletins, 1931-1933. 
Consumer’s Research, Inc., Washington, fae 
(Especially recommended for reliability and 
terseness. ) 

Sample Market Lists. Bureau of Home Eco- 
ar ia Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


meat. Cost of 


What Shall I Eat? Mac- 


Flight from the City, Harper, 


Food Poisoning and Food 


Savage, William G. d 
University Press, Eng- 


Infections, Cambridge 
land, 1920. 

Schlink, F. J., and Kallet, Arthur. 

Guinea Pigs. “Vanguard, 1932. 
Topic 13 
How To Buy Food: 

Judging canned foods. Food standards. 
How to read labels. Comparing the size 
of the can. Judging fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Judging citrus fruits. Judg- 
ing butter. Judging eggs. Judging milk. 
Judging dried fruits. Judging meats. 
References: 

Carpenter, R. S. 1933. Milk for the Family, 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bul. 1705 30 

Federal Specifications Board Vegetables ( resh, 
canned and dried.) No. 271 (HHRV-191 New 
Specification Symbol) Fruits (fresh, canned, and 
dried), No. 270 (Y. F. 671 New Specification 
Symbol) Canned Peas (JJJ.P. 151). Specifica- 
tions for other canned foods may be obtained 
from the same source. See the Standards Stock 
Catalogue, Section IV Federal Specifications. 10c 
U. S. Gov’t Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
(Most of these specifications are 5c each) 

Halliday, Evelyn G. and Noble, Isabel T. 
Hows and Whys of Cooking. University of Chi- 
cago Press. Chicago, 1933. 

Hill, R. G. Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide 
for Consumers, U. S. Dept. Agr., Bul. Misc. Pub. 
167. (in press). 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. United States Standards 
for Grades of Canned Foods (including peas with 
score card.) U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Washington, 
D. C., 1930. Mimeographed. 


100,000,000 


Department of Agriculture. Food and 
Drug Administration. Standards for \anned 
Peas, Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, Cherries, Apri- 
cots. U. 8. Department of Agriculture. — 
and Drug Administration: Washington, 

1931. U.S. Department of Agriculture, S R. x 
F. D. 4 and supplement. 

State and Federal Marketing Activites. A 
weekly publication of the Bureau of Agri: «ltural 
Economics. United States Department o: Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., which reviews the 
current service, research, and related ojects. 
This will help to become informed con erning 
some of the current market. activities at/ecting 
their problems of buying. 


Topic 14 
How To Buy Clothing and Fabrics: 
The meaning of “shoddy,” “drek,” and 
“schlag.”. The Quality Control Plan. 
Judging Woolen fabrics. Judging cotton 
fabrics. Simple home tests for quality 
of cotton fabrics and clothings. 


References : 
Sage, Elizaeth. Textiles and Clothing. 
ner’s, Part II, Ch. IIT, IV, V, VI, VII. 
McGowan and Waite. 
MacMillan, 
Johnson, 
1931, 
Better Buymanship Scries, 
Corporation, Palmolive Building, 


1934. 
Topic 15 
How To Buy Clothing and Fabrics: 

The problem of silk weighting. Why 
silk is weighted. How weighting affects 
the consumer. Labelling of silk. The 
Federal Trade Commission fails to pro- 
tect. Consumer’s Research offers aid. 
Simple tests for quality of silks, rayon, 
ramie, rhea, flax, and mercerized cotton. 
The cost of hosiery. Judging hosiery 
appearance and quality. A check list for 
hosiery quality. The role of furs in 
spending plans. Durability of furs. Price 
of furs. Imitation furs. Furs from rab- 
bit skins. Furs from sheep skins. [urs 
from goat skins. Furs miscel- 
laneous domestic animals such as_ horse, 
alpaca, dog and cat. The directory of 
specifications of the Bureau of Standards. 
Guide posts for clothing purchases. 
References : 

Mack, Pauline B. Improvements in Silk H’cight- 
ing Depends on the Consumer. Bulleting 2.70, 
October 1932. Consumers’ Research Inc., \Wash- 
ington, N. J., pp. 13-17. 

Matsin, 8. History of the Silk Industry in 
the United States. Howes, 1930. 

H. Dissecting and 
edition, Clifton 


Scrib- 
Te. tiles ‘and Clothing, 


Textile Fabrics, UHarper’s, 
Household Finance 


Chicago, IIL, 


Calculating Silk 
and |.awton. 


“Leather Shoes—Selection and Care.” Farm- 
ers ’Bulletin 1523, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. (Buy from Sup’t of Documents —5c), 
Washington, D. 

Van Deusen, Edith G. 
Shoes and Stockings. 0 
versity of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo., 1928. 

Gottlieb, A. Fur Truths, Harper, 1927. 

Shepstone, HM. J. Startling “Facts About 
Furs.” "ae: Mechanics Magazine, Noveinber, 
1932, pp. 780-7 


(To be saad for a total of 27 topics) 


“Selection and Care of 
Circular No. 202, Uni- 
College of Agriculture. 
(Free. ) 
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Destructive Fire 


Tie “Old Castle” of Northwestern 
State Teachers College, Alva, Okla- 
homa, was completely destroyed by fire 
earl’ in the morning of March 1. This 
histuric building, dating back to the 
founding of the College in 1898, was 
one of the most famous structures of 
western Oklahoma. The loss has been 
estimated at $500,000.00. 

Tie building contained some forty 
classrooms and the school library. 
Among the classrooms were those of 
the Commerce Department. No ex- 
pense had been spared in an attempt 
to build a thoroughly equipped De- 
partment, and the loss of the equip- 
mer! of this department alone is esti- 
mat:d at about $10,000.00. The Depart- 
mer.t was installed only six years ago, 
: that the equipment was all up-to- 
ate. 

I: cluded in the loss of the Commerce 
Dey artment was a carefully built-up li- 
brary, including bound volumes of 
many of the leading business periodi- 
cals. We are working to replace these, 
but many of them are no longer avail- 
able. If any readers have numbers of 
The Journal of Business Education back 
of October, 1934, which they are not 
using, we would be most glad to pay 
shipping charges in order to receive them. 
We found the magazine especially valu- 
able in our Methods Classes. 

Happily, the Legislature has appro- 
priated $250,000 for a new building, and 
$50,000.00 for new equipment. The 
larger portion of the appropriation for 
equipment will have to be spent for 
a new general library, so that for a 
while we will be at a serious disadvan- 
tage. 

Teachers of Commerce have 
never experienced a tragedy of this 
sort might be interested to know how 
the problem of “equipment” can be 
handled for the emergency period. We 
lost only one day of school which is in- 
deed a remarkable record, and our typ- 
ing classes lost no more time than the 
rest of the classes! The fire occurred 
early Friday morning, and in a few 
hours a representative of one of the 
typewriter companies appeared with an 
offer of a loan of our full quota of ma- 
chines. Shortly afterward, the others 
appeared, as did companies selling vari- 
ous other equipment, all willing to loan 
us materials until we were in a posi- 
tion to purchase, and without any 
Strings attached if we wanted it that 
way. Some of these generous offers 
were accepted and Monday the Com- 
merce Department held its regular 
classes in the Elks Hall, which had 
been quickly converted into classrooms. 
—Alice Eckel, Head of Department of 
Commerce. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As our supply of back 
numbers of The Journal of Business Education 
is almost completely exhausted, we were able to 
send Miss Eckel only the back copies from Octo- 
ber, 1934 to March, 1935. If any of our sub- 
scribers wish to dispose of copies of the Journal 
tssucd prior to October, 1934, we will gladly pur- 
chase these so as to supply Miss Eckels with the 
copies which she needs. 
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Massachusetts Club Formulates 
Course of Study 


The Commercial Directors Club, an 
organization of commercial depart- 
ment heads in cities and towns in 
eastern Massachusetts has, as the re- 
sult of the deliberations of severai 
months, formulated a suggested course 
of study for commercial departments. 
The course gives three choices in the 
eleventh and twelfth years, Bookkeep- 
ing, Stenographic and Clerical. In this 
course, no provision has been made for 
commercial department pupils of low 
1.Q. who are not vocationally trainable, 
nor for a Retail Selling choice. The 
Retail Selling course will be considered 
shortly, and recommendations made. 
Later a course for vocationally untrain- 
able people will be considered for 
schools in which such people must be 
educated in the commercial course. 

The Commercial Directors Club was, 
organized in 1929 by Harold E. Cowan, 
of Dedham, who was then the first 
president. Almond Hodgkins of Taun- 
ton, and Ruby Nason of Lawrence have 
guided it. At present Arthur Ross, of 
Framingham is presiding. The mem- 
bership at the present time is over 40, 
of whom 30 are active. The recom- 
mendations of this club regarding com- 
mercial education are authoritative. 
The members are engaged in operating 
commercial departments and almost 
everyone is engaged in class room 
teaching. Associated in membership 
are A. H. Sproul, of the Salem Teach- 
ers College, Atlee L. Percy, of Boston 
University, and Frederick G. Nichols 
of Harvard. 

The recommendations of the club at 
present are made for schools whose 
commercial departments include 250 or 
more students, the range represented 
by the club membership being from 
250 to 1200. 

Information regarding the present 
recommendations of the Commercial 
Directors Club may be secured from 
any of the special committee in charge 
of publication; Prof. Frederick G. 
Nichols, Harvard University; Arthur 
Ross, President, Framingham (Mass.) 
High School; Frank Phillips, Medford 
(Mass.) High School; Miss Ruby Nason, 
Lawrence (Mass.) High School; Kelsey 
C. Atticks, Brookline (Mass.) High 
School; Harold E. Cowan, Dedham 
(Mass.) High School. 


* * 
New Dining Hall 
For Chillicothe School 


A new dining hall is now under con- 
struction at the Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Missouri. The cost 
is estimated at $20,000. The building, 
which is the seventh on the campus, is 
to be completed by early spring. It 
will be 62 feet by 72 feet. The con- 
struction is of red brick with stone 
trim. The interior is strictly modern 
and fireproof. 

Student labor is being used wherever 
possible in the construction of the din- 
ing hall. Even the stone is being quar- 
ried on one of the college farms near 
Chillicothe, and is being run through 
the school’s rock crusher. 


N.E.A. Department 
Increases Membership 


In a recent summary of progress 
submitted by Dr. Jessie Graham, first 
vice president in charge of the mem- 
bership campaign of the Department 
of Business Education of the National 
Education Association, it was shown 
that on January 2, 1935, 1108 members 
had been enrolled as compared with the 
enrollment of 879 for 1934. 


* 


Business Educators 
Mentioned in ‘‘Scholastic”’ 


The February, 1935, issue of “Scho- 
lastic—The National High Scnool 
Weekly,” is devoted to celebrating the 
300th anniversary of high schools in 
America. The issue, in part, is made 
up of descriptions of the work of the 
various high school departments, in- 
cluding that of business education, in 
which contributions of Prof. F. is 
Nichols of Harvard University, and 
Prof. E. G. Blackstone of the Univer- 
sity of Towa, are mentioned. 


* * * 
New Wyoming Organization 


The commercial teachers of Wyoming 
have recently formed a tentative state- 
wide organization. The temporary officers 
of the new organization are: acting presi- 
dent, Nellie M. Convy, Natrona County 
High School, Casper; acting vice presi- 
dent, Mae Miller, High School, Rock 
Springs; acting secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet McClellan, High School, Worland. 

These acting officers plan to solicit the 
cooperation of all teachers in the state 
and to formulate a constitution. Plans 
are being made for preparing a roster of 
Wyoming commercial teachers and for 
issuing a_ bulletin. 


Youngstown Association Formed 


The Youngstown, Ohio, commercial 
teachers have organized a commercial 
teachers association, electing Alfred H. 
Quinette, President, Genevieve Clem- 
ens, Vice-President, and Elizabeth Bru- 
baker, Secretary-Treasurer. The pur- 
pose of the club is to study the new 
social and business trends in the field 
of commercial education, and to bring 
about greater uniformity in the in- 
struction being offered in the senior 
and junior high schools of the city. 
George E. Roudebush is Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


* * * 


New Member of 
Editorial Staff 


The editors of the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education are pleased to announce 
that Mr. R. Schoff of Stockholm has 
accepted an invitation to serve on the 
editorial staff as correspondent for 
Sweden. Mr. Schoff is a teacher at the 
Commercial Institute of the City of 
Stockholm and Secretary of the Stock- 
holm Association of the International 
Society for Business Education. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS MEETING 


As this issue goes to press, members of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association are 
looking forward to attendance at what promises to be the most successful annual con- 


vention in the history of their association. 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on April 17, 18 
program of the convention appeared in the March issue of this publication. 


The meetings are being held this year at 
19 and 20. A complete 
A report 


of the meetings will appear in the May number. 


Central Association 


A breakfast for all past presidents 
and an office machine Round Table are 
being introduced as two new features 
for the annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association 
this year. The convention is to be held 
on May 2, 3 and 4 at the Kirkwood 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. The annual 
banquet promises to be one of the most 
colorful and the luncheon the most 
unique in the history of the association. 


The Round Tables will attempt to 
solve all problems through suggestions 
and discussion. Papers will not be read 
but thoughts will be expressed by those 
taking part in the discussions. The 
Round Table chairmen are: 


R. Beard, National Business Train- 
ing School, Sioux City. 

Office Machines—Mrs. H. E. Hardy, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa. 
Shorthand—W. E. Wigent, Gregg Publishing 

Company, Chicago, Lllinois. 
Stenotype—Clem Boling, The Stenotype Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Business—A. 


The Managers’ Day Program leader 
is to be W. A. Robbins, Lincoln School 
of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The following promotional agents 
have been appointed, one from each 
of the ten “member states,” and these 
agents are working with the officers of 
the association to make this year’s con- 
vention as interesting and enjoyable as 
possible. 

pA. R. Beard, Sioux City; Illinois— 

. Harvey, Peoria; South Dakota—F. H. 
Wart, Sioux Falls; North Dakota—O. C. Heéil- 
man, Fargo; Nebraska—W. A. Robbins, Lincoln ; 
Wisconsin—G. W. Puffer, Fond du Lac; Mis- 
S. Sanford, St. Louis; Colorado—H. 

Denver; Kansas—M. Morrissey, 
Minnesota—O. M. Correll, Minne- 


souri—W. 

E. Barnes, 

Atchison ; 

apolis, 

The present officers of the association 

are: 

President, Mrs. Ramona Foster, Capital City 
Commercial Des Moines, Towa. 

Vice- president, Cc, anke, Brown’s North 
Side Business poles. St. Louis, Missouri. 

Secretary, Mrs. Hamilton, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa. 


Treasurer, Mrs. F. C. Davenport, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa. 


* * * * 


South Carolina 


The South Carolina Commercial 
Teachers Association held their annual 
meeting at Greenville March 14-15. The 
theme was “Business Education in a 
Changing Age.” Professor Thomas W. 
Noel of Winthrop College spoke on 
“New Aspects of Business and Business 
Education.” Virginia Buchanan, presi- 
dent presided. 
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Inland Empire Association 


The Association of Commercial Edu- 
cation of the Inland Empire met in 
connection with the Inland Empire 
Education Association, on April 4, at 
Spokane, Washington. 


The Program of the meeting follows: 


Chairman, Russell Merritt, Flathead County High 
School, Kalispell, Montana. 

Secretary, Rene G. McMahan, John R. Rogers 
High School, Spokane, Washington. 

“Demonstration in Beginning Shorthand,’’ Elea- 
nor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Graduate Student, State College 
of Washington. 

“Specifications for a Personal Stenographer as 
Set Up by an Employer,’”’ Mrs. Frances 
Effinger Raymond, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Branch, Gregg Publishing Company. 

“The Development and Place of the Simplified 
Typewriter Key Board,’ Miss Merrick, Lin- 
coln High School, Tacoma, Washington. 


* * * * 
Mississippi 


The Business Education section of 
the Mississippi Education Association 
will hold a meeting on Friday, April 
26, during the convention of the State 
Education Association. Margaret R. 
Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women, is chairman and Marguerite 
Goen, Mississippi State College for 
Women, is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Business Education Section. 

The program arranged for the meet- 
ing is as follows: 

“Some Observations I Have Made of the 
Teaching of Business Education in the South,” 
Mr. Bufkin, Gregg Publishing Company. 

_ “Revision of Business Education 
in the High School,” Cecil A. Rogers, Gulfport 
City Schools. 

“Visual Aids in Business Education,” John A. 
Pendrey, South-Western Publishing Company. 

“Vocational Business Training in the State of 
Mississippi.” W. D. Broadfoot, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Part-Time Business Education—As We See 
It Now,” George E. Wallace, Professor, Trade 
pet Industrial Education, Mississippi State Col- 
lege. 


Southern California Association 
Los Angeles Association 


The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and the Los 
Angeles Teachers’ Association met at 
San Fernando High School on April 6. 
Panel meetings were held at 10:15-12:00 
in the morning, followed by a luncheon 
meeting. 

The principal address was given by 
Mr. Orra E. Monnetti, vice-president, 
Bank of America. His subject was 
“Cubits are not added by taking 
thoughts alone.” 

There were panels covering consumer 
education, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
junior business training, and salesman- 
ship and advertising. 


Ontario Commercial Teachers 


The Commercial Section of the On- 
tario Educational Association is hold- 
ing the annual meeting this year in 
Toronto, on April 23 and 24. As this 
issue goes to press Paul A. Moreland, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Commercial 
Section, reports that present indica- 
tions point to a well attended and suc- 
cessful convention of the commercial 
teachers of Ontario. The mornine ses- 
sions are to be held at University Co!lege, 
the afternoon meeting at Royal \ ork 
Hotel. 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged for the meetings: 


Tuesday, April 23 


Registration, Reports and Committee Mec ings. 

10:00 a.m.—President’s Address. 

10:15 a.m.—Address: “The Enrichment o 
Courses through a Study of 
lish,’ F. G. Millar, Direct: 
Commercial Education, Wes 
Commercial School, Hamilton 


tario. 

11:00 a.m.—Address: “Broadening the Bu- ness 
Education Curriculum,” Clyjc I. 
Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon, Crystal Ball 
Royal York Hotel. 

1:15 p.m.—Address: ‘“‘The Necessity for Closer 
Relations Between Business and the 
Schools,” Cameron Beck, Director 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
Institute. 


Room, 


AccouNTANCY DIvIsION 


Chairman, W. G. Coles, Vocational School, 
Sarnia. 

2:00 p.m.—Address: ‘Effective Methods in 
Teaching Business Law,” H. I. 
Good, Director of Secondary Com- 
mercial Education, City of Buffalo. 

2:45 p.m.—Address: ‘‘The Approach to Book- 
keeping,” Geo. H. Rawson, Voca- 
tional School. Brockville. 

3:30 p.m.—Address: “The Unit Assignment 
Method in Teaching Economics,” 
Norma C. Taylor, Vaughan Road 
Vocational School, Toronto. 


SECRETARIAL DIVISION 


Chairman, T. O. W. Fowler, East York Voca- 

tional School. 

2:00 p.m.—Address: “The Correlation of Eng- 
lish and Stenography,” Laura Mc- 
Coig, Central High School of Com- 
merce, Hamilton. 

2:45 p.m.—Address: “The Subject-Matter of 
Dictated Material,” Clyde _ 
Blanchard, Gregg Publishing (o., 
New York City. 

3:30 p.m.—Address : “The Effect of Training 
in Reading and Vocabulary upon the 
Transcription Rate,” H. I. Good. 
Director of Secondary Commercial 
Education, City of Buffalo. 


Wednesday, April 24 


Reports of Committees; Election of Officers. 

9:30 a.m.—Address: “How to Measure Results 
in Penmanship.” Joseph J. Bailey, 
Director of Penmanship, Central 
High School of Commerce, Toronto 

10:30 a.m.—Address: ‘Selecting the Worker for 
the Job in the Commercial Iligh 
School.” Vernon S. Stevens, West- 
ern High School of Commerce, To 
ronto; Special Lecturer on Voca- 
tional Guidance. Training Coliege 
for Vocational Teachers, Hamilton. 

11:15 a.m.—Address: ‘“‘The Results of Our Sur- 
vey in Spelling.””’ Garnet H. Dickin- 
son, Central High School of Com- 
merce, Toronto. 

11:45 a.m.—-Installation of Officers. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Indiana Conference 


he fifteenth annual invitational con- 
ference of the Indiana commercial 
teachers was held at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, on March 


“Consumer Education for Business 
in our Secondary Schools” was the gen- 
eral theme of the conference. Floyd I. 
McMurray, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Indiana, delivered the 
opening address on the subject ‘The 
Par: Education Must Take in the Ad- 
justinent of Current Economic and So- 
cia! Conditions.” 

\ilbur Barnhart of Manual Training 
Hist School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Clyje Blanchard, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y.; and B. M. 
Swinford, of Ball State Teachers Col- 
leg’, appeared on the program. The 
foll»wing additional topics were dis- 
cussed: “Consumer Education and Its 
Place in the Adjustment of Current 
Economic and Social Conditions,” 
“Consumer Education in General Busi- 
ness Training and Bookkeeping,” “Con- 
sunier Education in Business Law and 
Salesmanship,” ‘Consumer Education 
in Shorthand, Typing, and Secretarial 
Studies.” The afternoon session closed 
with a forum on “Consumer Educa- 
tion for Business,” which was led by 
Mr. Swinford. 


x * 


Kentucky Teachers Organize 


One of the greatest steps forward in 
the history of business education of 
Kentucky was taken Saturday, March 
23 at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mar- 
guerite D. Fowler, Chairman, Commer- 
cial Curriculum Committee, Louisville 
Public Schools, business educators 
throughout the state gathered at the 
University of Kentucky to organize for 
the first time an association of business 
educators of Kentucky. The officially 
adopted title of the association is 
Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion. The primary object of the organi- 
zation is to foster the interests of and 
to promote better business education 
throughout the state. 

The meeting was held in McVey 
Hall and after the morning session, 
the assembly moved to the University 
Commons for luncheon at which Dr. 
Edward Weist, Dean of College of 
Commerce, University of Kentucky was 
the principal speaker. 

Between seventy-five and one hundred 
were present at the first meeting of this 
body and there was a general opinion 
among those attending that the meeting 
was highly successful and that the asso- 
ciation offers much hope to the business 
educators of Kentucky. 

The newly elected officers for the as- 
sociation are: 

President, Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, Chair- 
man, Commercial Curriculum Committee, Louis- 
ville Public Schools; Vice President. J. W. Drye, 
Spencerian Business College, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; second Vice-President, Edith G. Ford, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers’ College, Richmond, 
Kentucky; Secretary, E. N. Bailey, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky; Treasurer, R. 

- Haun, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Kentucky. 
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Denver School Executive’s 
Conference 


The Second Annual School Execu- 
tive’s Conference under the auspices of 
the University of Denver, will be held 
from July 15 to 26. The conference, 
directed by Professor Arnold E. Joyal, 
is designed to serve the needs of super- 
intendents, principals, and school exe- 
cutives who for one reason or another 
cannot attend the regular summer term 
of the University. 

The topics to be discussed at the 
conference have been chosen from sub- 
jects submitted by school people, and 
the program has been adjusted as 
closely as possible to the needs ot 
school executives. Special effort has 
been made to select topics for discus- 
sion which will be of vital interest to 
all school executives. Programs will 
provide for ten days of intensive dis- 
cussion and sessions will be held from 
9:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon, and from 
12:30 P.M. to 3:30 P.M., from Monday 
to Friday inclusive. Ample opportunity 
will be given for individual questions 
and discussions and certain sessions 
will be set aside to consider problems 
dropped in the question box. 

The topics that will be taken up for 
discussion are: A Critical Review of 
Recent Research Studies in School Ad- 
ministration, The School Administrator 
as a Community Leader, Student Ac- 
tivitv Programs, the Problem of Fail- 
ures and Promotions, School Legisla- 
tion Problems, the Status and Trends 
in Adult Education, Personnel Prob- 
lems of the Administrator, the Problem 
of School Discipline, Supervision in the 
Elementary School, Racial Differences 
and Their lirplications, the Trend in Ad- 
ministering Report Cards. 


* * * 


Milwaukee Commercial Teachers 


The Milwaukee Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Club will have D. D. Lessenberry 
of the University of Pittsburgh as its 
guest speaker at the May dinner meet- 
ing which is to be held on Saturday, 
May 11, at the City Club at 6:30 p.m. 
He will speak on the subject, “Prin- 
ciples and Problems in Commercial 
Education.” 

Mr. Lessenberry will also talk to 
tvping teachers at 4:30 in the afternoon 
at the City Club. This meeting is open 
to all business education teachers who 
are interested in the problem of teach- 
ing typewriting. 

All teachers of business education in 
the vicinity of Milwaukee are invited 
to attend these meetings. Reservation 
should be sent to the club secretary Prisca 
Batz, Bay View High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, by Tuesday, May 7. The price 
of the dinner will be $1. 


Chio Business Schools 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Schools Association was held in the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, on Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9. This association is com- 
posed of business schools within the state 
and some associate members from neigh 
boring states. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers 


“Greater Cooperation Among the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Sectional and National 
Associations” was the theme oi the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association which was 
held in Columbus on April 6. 

The officers of the association—presi- 
dent, Arden L. Allyn, Kent State Col- 
lege; vice president, Imogene Pilcher, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland; and 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Belle Wertz, 
Willis High School, Delaware—inaug- 
urated a three-year program for group 
consideration and action based on two 
major problems confronting the high 
school business education field: one, 
How can we build our commercial cur- 
ricula to conform to present trends in 
commercial education? and, two, How 
can the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation be made to function more ef- 
fectively for its members? 

The program this year was designed 
to instigate discussion and concerted 
action on these two problems. Helen 
Reynolds, professor of secretarial sub- 
jects, Ohio University, Athens,  re- 
ported recommendations made at meet- 
ings of the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education and the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions held in Atlantic City 
in February. Irving R. Garbutt, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Cin- 
cinnati, spoke informally on “Condi- 
tions in Commercial Education as I 
have Experienced Them Within the 
Last Few Months.” 

Chairmen of the sectional commer- 
cial organizations of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, led by E. W. Har- 
rison, Head of Commercial Education, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, and 
assisted by L. M. Hazen, Head of the 
Commercial Department, Shaw High 
School, Cleveland, took part in a 
panel discussion on the subject of 
“Greater Cooperation Between the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Sectional Organizations of 
Commercial Teachers.” Open discus- 
sion followed. 

Miss Pilcher, vice president, auto- 
matically succeeded Mr. Allyn as prest- 
dent for coming year. 

* 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


The commercial section of the north- 
eastern convention district of Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association held a con- 
ference at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on March 
30. W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
livered an address on “The Current 
Trends in Business Education.” _ 

Harvey A. Andruss, chairman of the 
program, led the panel discussion. 
Members of the panel discussion group 
were: Thomas E. Bradley, Elmer Mey- 
ers High School, Wilkes-Barre; Margaret 
Hoke, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg; Anna McCann, Dunmore High 
School. Dunmore; Mary Niland, Tech- 
nical High School, Scranton; Hayes L. 
Person, Senior High School, Williams- 
port; Alfred Wagner, High School, 
Hazleton. 
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Publicity for Business 
Education 
(Continued from Page 10) 
will be used, and activities will be 
stimulated not only for their own in- 
herent values, but also for their pub- 
licity uses. 

It is suggested that the business 
teacher prepare a publicity chart. 
Along the top he might put the names 
of the groups to be reached. Down 
one side he may list the various 
media to be used. Then along the 
other side he may list activities and 
messages to be distributed. With 
this before him he may arrange his 
program of publicity so that all 
groups may be reached, all media 
used, and all desired messages dis- 
tributed. As each is used, it is 
checked on the chart, and a glance 
at it will tell at any time what prog- 
ress has been made; which groups 
have yet to be reached, which mes- 
sages are still to be sent, and which 
media are available. Also he can tell 
which groups are ready to be reached 
again. 

A planned campaign of this kind, 
based upon an appreciation of his 
duty to educate his community 
about business education, will un- 
questionably develop little by little 
an appreciation of the values of 
business education in the community, 
and an intelligent public opinion 
about it which will make possible 
many improvements in business edu- 
cation which are impossible to se- 
cure in any other way. 


Filing 
(Continued from Page 23) 
and housing them is just as absurd 
as would be an attempt to teach 
typewriting without the use of the 


typewriter, or machine calculating 
without the use of the calculator. A 
complete comprehensive text and 
adequate laboratory equipment are 
necessary in order to teach any sub- 
ject involving physical operation. 
The “Y and E” Modern Filing 
Manual is a complete, up-to-date 
manual and textbook. The following 
subjects are covered in the “Y and 
E” 20-period practice course: 
General Introduction 1 period 
General Rules for Indexing and 
Filing 
Historical Development of Fil- 
ing Methods 
Indexing and Filing Routine 
Correspondence Filing and Sup- 
plies 2 periods 
Alphabetic Indexing, Cross Ref- 
erencing and Filing 3 periods 
Correspondence Filing Systems 3 periods 
Charge Systems 1 period 
Follow-Up Systems 1 period 
Transferring 1 period 
Test 1 period 
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3 periods 


1 period 
3 periods 


Lesson Plans 
For Bookkeeping 
(Continued from Page 22) 


withdrew $100 in 


3. The proprietor 
Give entries and 


anticipation of profits. 
the reasons. 

4. The proprietor took a_ typewriter 
worth $65 from his home and put it into 
the office for permanent use. Give en- 
tries and the reasons. 

Pivotal Questions 

1. If you have a Savings Account and 
have the interest written in your book, 
what effect has this on your capital? 

2. If you take out the interest? 

3. If you take out the interest plus $100 
principal ? 

4. How does a storekeeper pay his rent ? 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Course in Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Hundreds of bookkeeping teachers are of the opinion that too 
much time is devoted to the teaching of bookkeeping in our 
secondary schools, also that the cost of books and other 
teaching materials is too great. 


He made $500, spent $200, what might 
he do with the $300? 

. If a proprietor takes out some of 
his. investment, what effect has this on 
capital ? 

6. Since we don’t know the profits at 
the present time, and the proprietor tem- 
porarily withdraws $300 from his capital 
for his living expenses, what objections 
have you to using the capital account? 
What new account would you suggest 
using? 

7. If a proprietor in anticipation of 
making profits withdraws $100 each 
month, what entry will you make month- 
ly? 

Summary 

A comparison of profits and drawings. 

A comparison between permanent and 
temporary deductions from capital. 


a New Intensive 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


By EDWIN H. FEARON 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


published in an attractive, three-color, one-book edition, re- 
duces to one year the time required for the teaching of book- 
keeping for both personal and business use. 


There is no “underbrush’’—no byroads—no going off on tan- 
gents in Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. 


first to last, the author ad- 
heres strictly to the teaching 
of the major principles of 
bookkeeping and accounting. 


Ask our nearest office to send 
you a sample copy. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative. 


From the 


LIST PRICE:.. $1.80 


The price of the text is 
the only cost. No sepa- 
rate forms required. 
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president Harry Loeb Jacobs of 
Bryant-Stratton College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, announces that beginning 
with the Fall Term, September, 1935, 
the College will be located on its own 
campus, with beautiful buildings, in- 
cludins a new gymnasium available to 
the student body, and that the name of 
the College will be changed to Bryant 
College. This new home will add im- 
measu! ably to its efficiency, its comfort, 
and iis spirit. The campus, contains 
over ‘wo and one-half acres of land, 
on which was a mansion built by Isaac 
Giffor’ Ladd at a cost of $1,000,000. 


New Campus for Bryant-Stratton College 


instruction, and able placement service. 

The new campus is a logical move, 
fulfilling the hopes and ideals of thou- 
sands of alumni as well as of its pres- 
ent executive officers, and giving the 
College the proper setting to carry on 
its work in training young men and 
young women to take their places in 
the business world. 

All buildings on the campus will be 
of solid brick construction, absolutely 
fireproof, and equipped with the most 
modern school equipment. 

The main building (A), which will 
house the executive offices and some 


Bryant College, founded January 14, 


1863, as Bryant-Stratton College, has 
enjoyed continual growth through the 
intervening years, both in its physical 
size and prestige. It is a fully-accredit- 
ed college of business administration, 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Rhode Island with power to 
confer degrees. 

Named for its founders and estab- 
lished in Providence, the college was a 
pioneer in vocational training and spe- 
cialized education for business. Several 
years after its founding, this institu- 
tion severed its affiliation with the as- 
sociation of business schools, and 
since that time has had no connection 
with any other school of the name 
under which it was established. 

For over sixty-one years this co- 
educational and non-sectarian institu- 
tion has pursued a separate and individ- 
ual existence, serving its students from 
all parts of the country and. building 
up a tradition of high standaras, sound 


classrooms, will be known as South 
Hall. At the northeast end of the cam- 
pus (B) will be Alumni Hall, contain- 
ing lecture rooms and a small assembly 
hall for miscellaneous purposes. Ad- 
jacent to Alumni Hall will be the beau- 
tiful new Stratton Gymnasium (C), 
dedicated to building a healthy mind in 
a healthy body. This gymnasium will 
have a seating capacity of one thou- 
sand people, and will be used for larger 
assemblies as well as for athletic pur- 
poses. It will be completely equipped 
for both uses. 

At the northwest corner of the cam- 
pus the College Library and 
Placement Service building will be lo- 
cated. Next to this (D) will be Faculty 
Club building, for the use of teachers 
and visiting lecturers. 

Bryant Hall, dormitory for young 
women, is located within five minutes’ 
walking distance of the new campus. 
Supervised student resident homes for 
voung men are also located nearby. 


Denver Business Education Conference 


As previously reported in this pub- 
lication, the University of Denver 
School of Commerce has arranged to 
sponsor a regional business convention 
conference on Friday and Saturday, 
June 28 and 29. These sessions will 
immediately precede the National Edu- 
cation Association meetings scheduled 
for Denver the first week in July, in 
which the programs of the Department 
of Business Education are listed for 
Monday and Tuesday, July 1 and 2. 


The program arranged for the meet- 
ings is as follows: 


Friday, June 28 
9 A.M. 
School of Commerce Assembly Room 
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“Transitions in Business Employments.” 
Presiding: Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Business Training, New 

York University. 

“The Plan and Purpose of the Conference,” 
George A. Warfield, Dean, University of 
Denver School of Commerce. 

“A Resumé of Current Social and Economic 
Trends,” A. D. H. Kaplan, Chairman, De- 
partment of Economics and Director of So- 
cial Research, University of Denver. 

“General Occupational Trends,”” Elmore Peter- 
son, Dean, University of Colorado School of 
Business. 

“Trends in Office Employments,”’ William R. 
Odell, Columbia University. 

“Trends in Non-Oftice Business Employments,” 
Earl W. Barnhart, Chief Commercial Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

“What Happens to Denver High School Stu- 
dents,”’ Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Den- 
ver; Edwin W. Smith, North Denver High 
School. 


Floor Discussion. 

12:30 P.M. 
Informal Group Luncheon. 

Presiding: Clem W. Collins, Assistant Dean, 

niversity of Denver School of Commerce. 

Greetings : Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor, 

niversity of Denver. 
2 EM: 

Mary Reed Library, University Park Campus 
“Business Education to Meet New locational 
Trends.” 

Presiding: William R. Odell, Director of Busi- 
ness Teacher Training. Columbia University. 
“Factors that Concern Curriculum Committees 
and Administrators,’ Charles L. Cushman, 
Director of Curriculum and Research, Den- 
ver Public Schools. 

“To What Extent Does Vocational Business 
Education Have a_ Place in the Modern 
High School?” Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University. 

** Possible C hanges in High School Stenographic 
Courses,” Gordon F.  Cadisch. Director 
School of Business Administration, State 
College of Washington. 

“The Future of High School sookkeeping,”” 
Lloyd L. Jones, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“The Need for Retail Store Service Courses in 
High School,” Earl W. Barnhart, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

“Elimination and Replacement of Obsolete 
Course Materials,” C. M. President, 
Whitewater State Teachers College, W hite- 
water, Wisconsin. 

Floor Discussion. 


Saturday, June 29 


9 A.M. 
School of Commerce Assembly Room 
Panel Discussions. 

Presiding: Gilbert S. Willey, Chairman Division 
of Education and Psychology, College of 
Liberal Arts, University of Denver. 

9:00-10:30 A.M. 

What Business Education is Best Adapted to 
Meet present Day Needs in Rural and Small 
Town High Schools? 

Panel: 

Earl W. Barnhart, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Chairman. 

C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State Teachers 
College. 

Carlos C. Crawiord, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, D. 

Ambrose C. Colvin, Colorado State College 
of Education. 

Snyder, Principal, High School, 
Eads, Colorado. 


Mary Reed Library, University of Denver 


Mark E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 
Harry A. Tieman, Director Vocational Edu- 
cation, Colorado, 
10:40-12:00 A.M. 

To What Extent and in What Way May Com- 
mercial Education Promote Non-Vocational 
Business Education and Consumer Education 
Courses? 

Panel: 

Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
Chairman. 

Gordon F. Cadisch, State College of Wash- 
ington. 

William R. Odell, Columbia University. 

Lloyd L. Jones. Ohio State University. 

H. S. Miller, Director Business Education, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Irving R. Garbutt, Director Business Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

C. Horner, Colorado Springs High 
School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Milton C. Rebell. South Denver High School. 

AFTERNOON 

Picnic Session—Genesee Mountain 
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SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 
of SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 


Actual training by methods that have produced the 
highest degree of skill in competitive tests in Gregg 
Shorthand and Touch Typewriting. 


Director: Miss Lola Maclean, nationally-known trainer 
of 175-200 wpm shorthand writers ... Author Walton- 
Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice. 


Through research and actual classroom practice, Miss 
Maclean has originated and developed practical methods 
of training of special interest and value to teachers. 
The Summer School Syllabus tells the interesting story; 
write for it. 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
19 CLIFFORD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A College of Business Administration, Secretarial 


Science, and Shorthand Reporting, exclusively for grad- 
uates of colleges and high schools. 


SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


A varied offering of undergraduate and grad. 
uate subject-matter courses in commerce, ac. 
counting, secretarial science, and economics. 
Professional courses and lectures by Professors 
Paul S. Lomax, Ann Brewington, Earl W. 
Barnhart, Ernest A. Zelliot, and others. 
Courses in Business Education include: Busi- 
ness Education Principles, Improvement o! 
Instruction in Secretarial Science, Teaching o! 
Typing and Office Practice, Teaching of Book- 
keeping, Teaching of Social-Business Subjects, 
and Organization of Business Education. 
Opportunity to Attend N. E. A. Convention 
July 1-6 
Mid-West Business Education Conference June 28-29 
TWO TERMS: JUNE 17-JULY 24; JULY 24-AUG. 28 
Bulletins on Request 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Summer School 
for 
Commercial 
Teachers 
BEGINS JUNE 10 
CLOSES AUGUST 17 


Divided into two terms of five weeks each. One of the first, if not 
the first college in the United States, to give teacher training. This 
Summer School has been nationally attended for many years. It is 
designed for teachers who want professional training or more educa- 
tional credits or better positions. Also for young people who want 
to become teachers. 


Twelve hours of college work offered. Graduation here means certi- 
fication in most states. Hard work. Recreation. Pleasure. Stu- 
dents from nearly everywhere. Terms reasonable. Living conditions 
excellent. Better schedule and stronger staff than usual. 


Ask for full particulars. 
address 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
- Of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 


h Cave Nati 1 Park—Bowling Green, Ky. 


At the gate of M 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


For Commercial Teachers 

June 18 to August 16 
Hundreds of leading commercial teachers and school executives 
have availed themselves of the many advantages of Rider Summer 
Sessions, with the opportunity of procuring State-authorized degrees 
in commercial education. We 
Economical, efficient methods. Able faculty. Excellent living con- 
ditions. Recreational activities. Free placement service. 

Credits evaluated on request 


RIDER COLLEGE 


Founded 1865 Trenton, N. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Courses from early June to late August in Accounting, Business 
Law, Commerce, Commercial Education, Economics, Finance, 
Statistics, and Related Fields. 


For complete information address 
Director, Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10, 1935 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, 
Occupational Guidance in Commercial Education, The Teaching of 
High School Economics, Methods of Teaching Commercial Geogra- 
phy, The Commercial Geography Course in Secondary Schools, The 

eaching of Elementary Business Training, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, The Teaching of Advanced Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, Methods of Teaching Business Arithmetic, Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand, and Elementary Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 24 to August 3 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Courses for Commercial Teachers and undergraduates 
in Business and Secretarial Studies. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Who’s Who of the Editorial Staff of 


‘The Journal of Business Education” 


Peter L. Agnew 


School of Education, 
New York University, New York, N. a 


Born in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Education: 
ved in the Lynn public schools. Grad- 

| from Ree English High School in 1919. 
led the College of Business Administra- 
Boston University, received the de- 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
3, Took graduate work at New York 

Iniv:rsity and at Harvard University, re- 
ig the degree of Master of Arts from 
York University in 1928, and the de- 
f Master of Education from Harvard 

rsity in 1930. 
erience 
. Manager of the Walter Shoe Com- 

Lynn, Mass., 1922 to 1924. : 

nistrative Assistant, Merrill Business 

is, Stamford, Connecticut, 1924 to 1926. 

of Commercial Department, Orange 

School, Orange, N. J., 1926 to 1931. 

ractor in Education, New York Univer- 
y, 1931 —. 

ship: 
thor of “Problems of Teaching Book- 

ping” with Dr. = ul S. Lomax, published 

Vrentice-Hall, 

by ent articles various phases of busi- 
ness education—particularly office practice. 


Nathaniel Altholz 


Director of Commercial Subjects, 
Board of Education, New York, N. Y 


Education: 
Graduate of the College of the van 4 of New 
York. Extension courses at School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance of New York 
Unis ersity. 
Experience: 
ntered New York City public school sys- 
tem in 1905; served as teacher in elementary, 
intermediate, and senior high schools; as 
head of the commercial department at the 
Thomas Jefferson High School; later as ad- 
ministrative assistant at that school; and 
finally as City Director of Commercial Sub- 
jects in which now engaged. 
Member of the Faculty of the Extension 
Division of the College of the City of New 
York, lecturing on Problems in Commercial 
Educetion 
Authorship: 
“Modern Bookkeeping Practice—First- Year 
Course,’ Altholz and Klein, published by 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
“Modern Bookkeeping Practice — Second- 
Year Course,” Altholz, published by Lyons 
& Carnahan. 
“Objective Tests in Bookkeeping,’’ Altholz 
and Braverman, published y Lyons 
Carnahan. 
“New Standard Typewriting,”’ Altholz and 
Smith, published by Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration. 
Memberships and Offices 
President of the Education Asso- 
— of New York City and Vicinity, 1930- 


Member of the Executive Board of the East- 
Pd Commercial Teachers Association, 1933- 
36, 


J. Evan Armstrong 


President, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California 

Born in Meade County, Kentucky, 1883. 
Education : 

Educated Illinois and Oklahoma; graduate 
Central State Teachers College, Oklahoma, 
1906; Spaulding Commercial College, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 1907; Kalamazoo College, 1908; 
Undergraduate and graduate student, Univer- 
sity of California, A.B., 1916. 
Experience: 

Oshkosh-Williams Business College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, 1910; National Business College, 
Minneapolis, 1911; Idaho State Technical In- 
stitute, Pocatello, Idaho, 1911-12; ‘University 
of California, College of Commerce, 1913- 
1920 While member of University staff, 
taught at Oakland High School, and Tech- 
nical Evening School, Oakland. President 
and Founder, Armstrong College, since 1918. 


APRIL, 1935 


Editor’s Note: At the request of 
many of our readers, we present 
biographies of the “Journal’s a 
distinguished sponsors in this and 
succeeding numbers. We are 
grateful to them for their wise 
counsel and helpful cooperation 
in the professional advancement 
of business education to which the 
“Journal” is dedicated. 


E. G. Blackstone 


Head, Commercial Teacher Training Divi- 
sion, State University of lowa, 
lowa City, lowa 


Born Ackley, Iowa, July 9, 1892. 
Education 
Graduated from high school at Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, 1911. One year at Ellsworth Business 
College, 2 years at Ellsworth College, A.B. 
at University of Iowa, 1916. Graduate work 
at Detroit Teachers College, University of 
Michigan, and University of Iowa. M.A. 
from Iowa, 1922. Ph.D. from Iowa, 1926. 
Experience: 

‘xpress transfer work, 1 year; stenographer, 
bookkeeper, and commercial | correspondent 
for various concerns during a period of sev- 
eral years. 

Assistant in Typing, Ellsworth College, 1912- 
13-14 
High school teacher, Macomb, IIL, 1916. 
—— teacher, Watertown, s. D., 1916- 
Head, commercial department, Dubuque, 
Towa, 1918. 
Commercial teacher, Detroit, 1918-21. 
Assistant to Deputy Superintendent, Detroit, 
1921, 
Instructor, Detroit Teachers College, 1921-23. 
Head, Commercial Teacher Training, U. of 
Iowa, 1924 to present. 
Summer instructor, Ohio State Univ., 1929. 
— instructor, Greeley State Teachers 
College, 1932. 

Authorship: 
“The Training of Commercial Teachers,” U. 
of Iowa Bulletin. 
“Personal Typewriting’’—Gregg Publishing 
Company. 
“Proficiency Tests in Shorthand and Type- 
writing’’—World Book Company. 
“Survey of Commercial Education,’’—Racine 
Board of Education. 
5 volumes of “Research Studies in Commer- 
cial Education.” 

“Diagnostic Error Charts for Typewriting.”’ 
“Modern Methods of Teaching Typewriting” 
—Prentice-Hall, Inc. (in press). 

Some 50 magazine articles in various publi- 
cations. 

Memberships and Offices: 
Director of commercial surveys, Keokuk, 
Iowa; Dubuque, Iowa; Racine, Wisc. 
Director, eight Research conferences on Com- 
mercial Education, U. of Lowa. 
President, National Association Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, 2 years. 
Member of Phi Delta Kappa, Gamma Rho 
Tau, Grand Secretary, Pi Omega 
Department of Business 


Vice-Pres., of Business Educa- 
tion of N. E. A. 

President, Iowa State Commercial Teachers 
Association. 

Director of National Association Commercial 
Teacher Traning Institutions. 

Vice-Pres., National Council of Business Edu- 
cation. 

Committee of Course of Study for Commerce, 
State of Iowa. 

——* “The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion 


Albert Ernest Bullock 


In Charge of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 
Education: 


LL. B. University of Michigan. A.B. and 
A.M., The University of Southern California. 


Experience: 
High school teacher and head of department, 
Illinois and California, 17 years. 
In charge of commercial education, Los An- 
geles Public Schools since 1924. 

cturer, University of Southern California, 

and the University of California, Los An- 
geles, Summer Sessions. 

Authership: 
“California Law Cases," Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1924 
Co-author of ‘‘Business Principles Everyone 
Should Know,” 1934 and ‘““rhe Lu iness of 
Life.” 1935, Commercial Textbook Co., and 
H. M. Rowe Co. 

Memberships and Offices: 
President, Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, 1921. 
President, Department of Business Education, 
N. E. A., 1931-32. 
Treasurer, National Council of Business Edu- 
cation, 1934-35 


Advisory Staff, Business Education Bulletin, 


official publication of the Southern California 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Sponsor, “The Journal of Business Educa- 


tion, 
Member, Phi Delta Kappa and Gamma Rh» 
au. 


Gordon Francis Cadisch 


Director, School of Business Administration, 
State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


Born New York City, March 30, 1894. 

Education: 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1917; M.B.A., 
New York University, 1924; Ph.D., George- 
town University, Washington, BD C.. 1947: 
chartered Life underwriter, 1931; studied 
College City of New York, George Washing- 
ton University and University of Maryland. 

Experience: 
ssistant in Physics Laboratory, National 
Electric Lamp Association, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, 1911-13; with investment firms, New 
York, 1917- 22; assistant and associate econ- 
omist Bureau Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1922-24; instruc- 
tor in economics, University of Maryland, 
1925-27, associate professor and assistant to 
dean, 1927-1929; extension economist, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, summer, 1929; professor 
of economics and’ director School of Busi- 
ness Administration, State College of Wash- 
ington, since 1929, 

Authorship 
(With Nils A. Olsen, C. O. Brannen, and 
R. W. Newton) “Farm eer Farm Insur- 
ance, and Farm Taxation,” 1924. Contribu- 
tor to economic journals and experiment Sta- 
tion bulletins. 

Memberships and Offices: 
Member of N. E. A., American Economic 
Association, Chi Phi, Phi Kappa Phi, Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, Alpha Kappa Psi, Delta 
Phi Epsilon, Alpha Delta Sigma, Pi Delta 
Epsilon. 
Executive Committee of the Pacific Coast 
Economic Association for the year 1935. 
Executive Committee, Department of Busi- 
ness_ Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Ambrose Owen Colvin 


Professor of Business Education, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


Education: 
B.C.S., Denver University, School of Com- 
merce, 1916. M.A., Colorado State College 
of Education, 1929. Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and New 
York University, New York, N. Y 

Exverience: 
Sales clerk, 2 years; proprietor of cafe, 1 
year; treasurer and auditor, glass factory, 2 
years; auditing and systems of accounts, oc- 
casionally; Rural Public Schools, 2 years; 
Business College, 6 years, Denver, Colorado; 
High School, 2 years, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Teachers College, 
16 years, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. 

Memberships and Offices: 
President, Commercial Section, Eastern 
Division; Colorado Education Association : 
National’ honorary societies: Pi Omega Pi, 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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ELEMENTS 
BUSINESS LAW 


You Have a Place 
For This Text 
In Your School 


Especially if your school requires a short, concise business 
law course, you will welcome Elements of Business Law. 
Here is a text in which the problem of presentation is al- 
ready half solved for the instructor through the palpable 
manner in which it is written. This is a text that the 
student will read from cover to cover, with no involved 
legal phrases to confuse him. 


The Plan 


Instructors realize that learning is made easier and impres- 
sions are made deeper if the effort involved is enlivened 
by interest, and here is a new text in which even the type 
invites the reader’s attention. 

The typographical impression is broken by contrast, enab- 
ling the student to concentrate upon the principles in bold 
face type, the discussions in regular type and, if more time 
is alloted to the course with attendant shorter assignments, 
then the discussion of related matters, the illustrations and 
forms in still smaller type may receive greater attention. 
Irrelevant material has been wholly eliminated and the 
entire text has been built around those phases which are 
met in the regular routine of business practice. 


The Aim 


Elements of Business Law implies much more in its au- 
thorship than mere faithful adherence to business law prin- 
ciples. It can claim superiority on the very sufficient ground 
of its author’s teaching, practical and writing experience. 


Frank Hall Childs, the author, has for his objective the 
training of students in the legal aspects of business trans- 
actions so that they will better understand the rights and 
duties involved in common business relations. Every student 
who would equip himself for promotion in the commercial 
field must have a firm grounding in the law of contracts, 
negotiable instruments, corporations, bankruptcy, ete. 


Please indicate your interest on the coupon 
below and we will be glad to send you a 
copy for examination 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY | 


332-374 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me, for ninety days’ examination, a copy of 
Elements of Business Law by Frank Hall Childs. 


Train Your Students in 
Resourcefulness and Efficiency 


APPLIED 


Office Practice 
MORRILL - BESSEY - WALSH 


Nine chapters devoted to giving the student 
an intelligent understanding of office pro- 
cedure. Problems, gathered from real-life 
situations aim (1) to anticipate the difficul- 
ties confronting the average office worker; 
(2) to anticipate the various kinds of work 
he may meet; (3) to give the student prae- 
tice in many kinds of work. Provision is 
made for students of varying capacities. 


Teacher’s Manual and Key now availabic 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Indexing and Filing 
Taught the Practical Way 


With Modern 
Full Size 
Individual Files 


The New “YWandE” 
Steel Record Chests 
are now part of Class 


Room Equipment. 


Courses 
WITH COMPLETE TEXTS 
FOR INSTRUCTOR AND STUDENT 


Covering Indexing and Filing 
A!phabetic—Numeric—Geographic—Subject 
Cross referencing, Charging G Follow-up 
20—40-—60—80 Period Courses 


Write for Information and Prices and a FREE Copy 
of “Indexing and Filing and Its Application” 


YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 
106 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SMALLER SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
by E. N. Ferris, W. H. Gaumnitz and 
P. Roy Brammell, National Survey of 
Secondary Education Monograph No. 6, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 236 p. 20c. 

A very complete report of the present 
status of the small high school, studies 
fron: nine different aspects: (1) organi- 
zatii and administration; (2) adminis- 
trati-e and instructional staff; (3) 
schol grounds, building and equip- 
ment; (4) the curriculum; (5) methods 
of instruction; (6) supervision of teach- 
ers ind in-service training; (7) extra 
curricular activities; (8) pupil account- 
ing and guidance; and (9) relations with 
the community. 

The study showed that there was 
great variation in the manner of organi- 
zation of the smaller high school. All 
in all, the smaller the school, the more 
likely it is that its general organization 
and administration are weaker. The 
curriculum of the small high school has 
changed by no means as rapidly as that 
of the larger school; in fact its curricu- 
lum for the previous decade seems to 
have remained rather static. The gen- 
eral conclusion of the writers seems to 
be that it would be desirable to reduce 
the number of very small high schools 
as much as possible for, as a rule, they 
are deficient in terms of almost all the 
aspects listed above. 

Practically no special consideration 
is given to commercial education in the 
small high school though this offering 
is in special need of study. For a con- 
siderable period of time the leaders in 
business education have been quite con- 
scious that the work of the high school 
in the field of business seemed espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. This weakness is 
to be attributed not so much to the lack 
of willingness or ability on the part of 
the commercial teachers as it is to the 
unreasonable burdens’ placed upon 
them. 

Doctor Weersomg on his study of 
commercial education in Minnesota 
gave some very worth while sugges- 
tions for improving the business offer- 
ings of the smaller high schools. It is 
imperative that others evalute these 
Suggestions in terms of careful studies 
how such programs function. 

While in most respects this study of 
the smaller high school is quite satis- 
factory it illustrates the failure of the 
general educator to realize the impor- 
tance, even if considered only in terms 
of number of students, of business edu- 
cation in our secondary schools. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION: ITS ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF CONNECTICUT, by George S. Mur- 
ray, New Haven, Conn.: The Wilson H. 
Lee Co., 143 p. List price $2.00. 


The dissertation presented to the fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Yale Uni- 
versity in candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy by Dr. Murray. In 
this study is presented the historical back- 
ground of business education in Connecti- 
cut and particularly in New Haven from 
its very inception. Then follows a de- 
tailed study of the present status of the 
field in terms of organization and admin- 
istration. The judgments rendered are 
summarized in a list of proposals. 


TOWARD STABILITY, by Sumner H. 
Slichter, New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 211 p. $2.00 
A remarkable little book giving the 

best statement of the problems involved in 

the attempt at economic recovery through 
planning that we have seen. Professor 

Slichter is well known, of course, to 

anyone even slightly acquainted with con- 

temporary economic thought. This book 
will further his standing in the field of 
€conomics. 

As Professor Slichter points out, “the 
book is to be regarded as an examina- 
tion of the fundamental conditions that 
must be met in order to achieve stability 
rather than as an attempt to suggest poli- 
cies that might accelerate recovery from 
the depression under the conditions which 
prevail at the moment. 

“The fundamental thesis of the book 
may be stated in a single sentence. The 
problem of achieving stability under capi- 
talism is a problem of stabilizing the pros- 
pects for profit, because the volume of 
consumer spending depends primarily 
upon the volume of business spending 
and the volume of business spending de- 
pends primarily upon the prospects for 
profit.” Granting the capitalistic system 
of economy is retained this thesis cannot 
be contradicted. Professor Slichter has 
no particular defense to make of this 
system, but limits himself to the problem 
granted we continue our present compli- 
cated system. The various possibilities 
for control are examined and evaluated in 
a thorough and impartial manner. Here 
are no panaceas, but careful judgments 
rendered as to just how and what we 
can do and cannot do to stabilize our 
capitalistic economic system. Would that 
our Congressmen could be made to read 
and understand this book. 


MEASURED CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CLERICAL WORKERS, by Dorothy M.. 
Andrew and Donald G. Paterson, Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, Vol. Ill, No. 1, July 
1934, 60 p. $1.00. 

An elaborate study of the construction 
and use of the Minnesota Vocational 
Test for Clerical Workers. Studies are 
made of the effect of age, sex, experience, 
commercial training, employment versus 
unemployment, results of other clerical 
tests, academic ratings, intelligence test- 
ing, effect of reading, and the like. The 
correlations seem to show that while the 
Minnesota Clerical Test is somewhat su- 
perior in prognostic value to the other 
tests compared with it, that none of the 
clerical tests available at present can be 
used for prognosis with any significant 
degree of assured validity. The correla- 
tions and difference ratios between an 
amazing number of different factors have 
been worked out. 


* * * 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
CHANGING CONDITIONS, by C. A. 
Prosser and others, Vocational Education 
Bulletin 174, 1934, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 112 p. 15c. 
The report of an inquiry undertaken 

at the suggestion of the American Voca- 
tional Association by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The bulletin 
deals with the larger aspects of the prob- 
lems developing for vocational education 
out of the recent economic and _ social 
changes, and was prepared by Dr. Prosser 
upon the basis of the staff research com- 
mittee. 

The summary of findings and recom- 
mendations with which the report opens is 
especially worth reading. It lists the diffi- 
culties and needs common to all workers 
and then those of wage earners. In 
this bulletin covering the whole field of 
vocational education, it is indeed a pleas- 
ure to note, that quite adequate attention 
has been given to the field of commerce. 
Then there is given a listing of the so- 
cial trends affecting the American 
worker. 

The body of the report gives an ex- 
planation of the difficulties and needs 
listed and shows why these problems per- 
sist and in some cases even increase. 
Many books which we feel worth recom- 
mending to business teachers are quite 
expensive, and therefore we hesitate to 
demand that you read them. Here is a 
book which, it can be dogmatically stated, 
you must not miss reading. 
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McGRAW - HILL 
BOOKS 


McClelland and Robinson’s 
OFFICE TRAINING 
AND STANDARDS 


by Frank C. McClelland 


formerly in charge of Continental National Bank Con- 
tinuation School (Chicago) 


and Edwin M. Robinson 
Director of Office Training, Boston University 


Second edition, 343 pages, 6 x 9, illus- 
trated, $2.00. 

A widely-used text for training in office 

routine and procedure that gives a 

graphic picture of the flow of work 


through the various departments of a 
business office. 


ciency. 


This book is recommended to teachers of 
office practice in the official New York 
State Office Practice Bulletin. 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental 
Problems 


542 pages, 5'2x8, illustrated, $1.60 
e 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


494 pages, 5'/2x8, illustrated, $1.40 


OBJECTIVE TESTS 
TO ACCOMPANY 
BUSINESS AND LAW 


32 pages, 82x11, paper, $0.24 


Piquet’s 
OUTLINE OF THE 
“NEW DEAL” 
LEGISLATION OF 
1933-1934 


160 pages, 8x1012, paper, $1.00 
e 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK 
COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Special emphasis is | 
placed on correspondence, secretarial 
work, personality and personal effi-— 


Integrated Laboratory 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Stock Records, are along the wall at 
the left, out of the way for the pro- 
tection of the machines, trays, and 
ledger cards, and away from the con- 
versation of the office. They are 
working with figures constantly, and 
distraction leads to error. 

Notice also that the Order Clerk 
is near the Pricing Clerk, because 
orders have to be priced, the amount 
calculated (Calculation Clerk at the 


right), and then passed back to the | 


Credit Manager for decision. When 
orders are accepted, the necessary in- 


voices are made out by the Billers, | 
checked again by the Calculation | 
Clerk, given to the Bookkeeper for | 
posting, and then passed to the Ship- | 


ping Clerk at the far right of the 
office. 

An interesting feature of this 
course is known as the “Outside 
World.” Outside World “A” (to 
the rear) represents the order de- 


_ partments of customers of Universal 


Products; “B” (at the right) repre- 
sents 
ment of the customers, Cashiers; 


_“D”, their Accounting Department ; 
_ while at the extreme right, is “E”, | 
_ representing the firms from whom | 
_ “Universal Products” buys its goods. | 


Illustration 2 depicts the equip- 
ment that the various employees of 


_ “Universal Products” utilize to per- 
form the various tasks that come to | 
them in the process of the flow of 


work.’ 


'The text upon which this article is based is 
“Office  Practice—An Integrated 


published by 


The Gregg Publishinz 
New York. 


Company, 


Department of Superintendence 
Elects 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association was 
held in Atlantic City February 23-28. 
Officers elected for the coming year 


were: President, A. J. Stoddard, Super- | 


intendent of Schools, Providence, R. I.; 
Second Vice-President, A. L. Threlkeld, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, 
Colo. E. E. Oberholtzer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Houston, Tex., the re- 
tiring president, automatically becomes 
first vice-president. Ben G. Graham, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was elected member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, to serve for four 
years, 


DIPLOMAS 
Any Style, Form or Size 


Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certifieates 


Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


1 Laboratory | 
Project, by Scholl, Stern, and McNamara, and | 


HELPS FOR 
STUDENTS OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


v 


STUDY-GUIDE IN FOUNDATIONS 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by 
Benjamin R. Haynes, Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 
A sixteen-page booklet arranged for 
the study of basic issues in business 
education. 


Published 1935 


and Jessie Graham, 


$.60 Postpaid 


A few of the chapter titles are: Business a: an in- 
tegral element in American life; Trends in business 
| education; Busi ducat' for Guia. 
| ance in business education, etc. A list of proviems is 
| given under each topic. For many of the p:oblems, 
| reference is made to pages and chapters designated in 
the bibliography. A helpful book for the use of 
| classes in business education as well as for the teacher 
_ who wishes to make a survey of his field. 


the correspondence depart- | 


PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


by Haynes and Graham 


A companion book to RESEARCH 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by the 
same authors. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Contains one thousand and one problems in business 
education, together with suggestions for the use of the 

| book. Of great aid to those who are selecting topics 
| for theses and term papers, as well as for those who 
wish an overview of the entire field of business educa- 


tion. 
A 


Send orders to: 


JESSIE GRAHAM 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SERVICE SHOP 
3405 University Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. 
who would find it equally helpful, have 


Perhaps some of your friends, 


never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about the 
magazine, we will send each of them a 
sample copy with a letter explaining that 
we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Business Educators 


| 512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WINSTON 


COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by Kirk, Buckley and Waesche. Teaches the 
business fundamentals which are indispensable to all future citizens. Text, Work- 
books, Teacher’s Manual, and Tests. 


TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE USE by McNamara, Markett and Kean. 
Based on a simple, practical plan which is the result of fifteen years of constant 
classroom experiment. Complete text, with drill book for optional use. 


GRADED LETTERS by Kirk and Mumford. Provides the means to overcome every 
difficulty factor involved in learning to write shorthand. Books I and II, in edi- 
tions to suit your choice of systems. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE by Kirk, Street, and Odell. New ap- 
proach—new content—sound treatment of all fundamentals. Book I now com- 
plete with Text, Workbooks, Tests, and Teacher’s Manual. Book II in preparation. 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY —the Modern Authority. Editions 


for all commercial classes. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


BOOKKEEPING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Training 
—_ To interpret and 
use business records 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


by Altholz and Klein 


WHAT THE COURSE PROVIDES 
A textbook for each year for student’s 
use. 


A syllabus for each book which outlines 
the course by weeks. 


A teacher’s handbook which provides 
teaching aids, and complete solutions. 


Outfits for student’s use where outfits 


Function 


of the Course 


are desired. 
Objective tests. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
312 Santa Fe Bldg. 76 Ninth Ave. 149 New Montgomery St. 


2500 Prairie Ave. 
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BUSINESS 


“Every Man has Business” 


—Hamlet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. 

“And if a man knows the law, people will find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul im an elystum; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 
we have something to care for, to in- 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 

The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 

The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
business and the necessity of a 
thorough knowledge of business for 
successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA _ SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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